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REVIEWS: 


The Greek Reader, by Frederic Jacobs, 
Professor of the Gymnasium at Gotha, 
and Editor of the Anthologia. From the 
seventh German edition, adapted to the 
translation of Buttmann’s Greek Gram- 
mar. Boston, 1824. 8vo. pp. 


We rejoice—almost with exultation—at the 
publication of this work ; it is a proof of an 
existing demand for intellectual aliment, 
which will not suffer the scholarship and tal- 
ent of our country to lie idle,—and also of 
a disposition in those who are most com- 
petent to the task, to bring within the 








guage is spoken; and has passed rapidly | could comprehend, not previously acquaint- 
through a large number of reprints. ed with the thing to be taught. After this 

Mr Jacobs’ work is one among many | hieroglyphical doctrine had been commit- 
instances which might be quoted in Ger-| ted to memory, the Greek Testament and a 
many, in which the very first rate qualities | Greeco-Latin lexicon were put into the 
and attainments of scholarship have been | learner’s hands. Here the familiarity of 
employed in the preparation of works of| the learner with his English Gospels came 
elementary instruction in the learned lan-| in to help him over difficulties otherwise 
guages. His labours on Euripides, the An-| insuperable, and something at length was 
thologia, and various other works of Gre-| understood. Had the first book attempted 
cian literature, sufficiently establish his| to be read, been as difficult as the New 
claim to the reputation of one of the first | Testament would be to any one not brought 
scholars of the day; and yet, like many of| up in a christian land, the whole stress of 
his most respectable colleagues, he has| learning would still have borne upon the 
employed no small portion of his time in | memory, and the understanding would have 





reach of their countrymen, all the means of | preparing works, which are designed to| found no opportunity to afford its assistance. 
literary culture which other nations enjoy. | help the learner through the rudiments of | It so happened, however, that the first book 

There are persons so very foolish as to| the language. This circumstance gives a| read was one, of which the learner could 
deny or undervalue the usefulness of study- | superior character to his work. Though | find out the meaning, because it was, in the 
ing the classics. It is a fact, and a melan- | designed for a humble province, it bears | main, already known to him; and hence 
choly fact, that some sensible people seem | the impress of high scholarship, of good | the real instrument by which the knowl- 
to be ignorant that the Greek language— | taste, and even of deep philosophy, employ-| edge of Greek was formerly imparted to 
to speak of that only—is a far better sys-| ed in one of the noblest exercises of phi-| the schoolboy, was the English Testament. 


tem of means to express thought than any 
now in use; that the acquisition of an un- 
known language by study, is a most valua- 
ble exercise of the mind, subjecting it to 
the influence of wholesome discipline, and 
improving vastly the faculties of memory, 
comparison, and invention; and that while 
the wisdom and poetry of those ages when 
there was a power and beauty in the hu- 
man intellect which it has not now, are in 


losophy ; in shortening and smoothing the | This was his key to the original Greek and 
path, on which the young and inexperi-| to a considerable part of the Latin defini- 
enced have just started toward the distant | tions of the lexicon. 
regions of learning. The first step in an improved method 
The great object and end of Jacobs, in| was that of a grammar in the vernacular 
preparing this work, was to make the learn- tongue of the language to be learned. As 
ing of the Greek as easy as possible; that | vernacular literature grew up in the vari- 
is, to remove all unnecessary difficulties.| ous nations of modern Europe, as books 
| fo acquire the vocabulary of a very copious | of general science and learning ceased to 
language; to be possessed of the changes, | be composed in the Latin language alone, 








the languages that were their original and | which that language experienced in a/ and were written in English, French, Ital- 
fitting garment, like a soul within its body, | period of more than two thousand years, | ian and German, the use of the Latin as 
they cannot find in any of the tongues of | during all which time it was a living} the vehicle of instruction became more 


modern days an adequate exponent. There | tongue ; to learn the peculiarities of its many | cumbrous, and in some countries sooner and 
are some who hold this heresy, but they | different authors, styles, and dialects, is of | in some later lectuwes were given, gram- 


cannot be many; and while we trust that 
a disposition to measure the value of every 
thing by its absolute utility, will become 
universal, for this very reason, we are con- 
fident, that our reading community, will 
duly appreciate the good of having such a 
man as Professor Everett, employed in help- 
ing our schoolboys to acquire the rudi- 
ments of literature, a learning and ability 
which could find few things too lofty for 
its ambition or too difficult for its achieve- 
ment. 


This edition of Jacobs’ Greek Reader is | 
“sage called Discipline” was called so, by be read, and of school lexicons, in the same 


an adaptation to our schools of a work of 
very great celebrity in Germany. Mr 
Jacobs, its original compiler, is well known 
as one of the most profound and elegant of 
the German Hellenists; and in his station 
at the head of the High School at Gotha, he 
has been able to add, to the erudition of the 
critic, practical knowledge of the learner’s 
needs. His work prepared with such qual- 
ifications, has according!y been introduced 
into nearly all the learned schools, in the 
extensive regions where the German lan- 
5 


course no very short nor easy task. Much | mars compiled, and examinations conducted 
time and much labour must be bestowed on | in the vernacular language. Though Ger- 
this object, or it cannot be attained. Still, many is, in many respects, an exceedingly 
however, the processes to be followed, may | scholastic country, vernacular lectures be- 
be well or ill devised; the assistance ample | gan to be given in the universities there 
or deficient ; the steps successively taken | more than one hundred years ago. In the 
aptly and naturally suggested, each by the | Dutch universities they are still given in 
preceding, or the reverse. These objects _Latin; even in the department of national 
are almost all neglected in the earlier | literature. 

plans of instruction; andsevere compulsory | But though grammars of the ancient lan- 
labour was the only engine, which the clas- | guages have, for a long time, been drawn 
sical instructer, half a century ago, was | up in the vernacular tongue, the practice 
wont to apply to the tender mind. The of preparing editions of the first authors to 


misnomer. Violence was his real name, | tongues, has not even yet been universally 





and an unseemly bundle of birchen rods | adopted. And yet scarce any thing seems 

was his ignominious instrument of com-/| plainer than that the true method of teach- 

mand. He appeared to take delight in| ing demands both. On this point, Profes- 

imposing hard tasks, that he mich’ magnify | sor Everett makes the following very just 
the efficacy of his system, in causing them | remarks in the preface to this work. 

to be performed. In teaching the Greek 

B2 . : 

enanen’ - el ppeggenn on 72 - -_ ae work has been to furnish an elementary book to 

; our schools, in which the Greek may be learned 

sketch of grammar, written in barbarous through the medium of the English. No learner at 


“A chief object of the editor in preparing this 








Latin, expressed in a form, which no man} school or elsewhere can be as well acquainted with 
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the Latin as with his mother tongue. The prac- 
tice of learning Greek, through the medium of 
Latin, has descended to us from the time, when 
the Latin was a common language among schol- 
ars, when lectures at the universities were exclu- 
sively given in that tongue, and commentaries on 
authors and lexicons published in no other. For 
schools, however, there is no one circumstance to 
recommend the continuance of this practice, not 
even that of becoming more familiar with Latin. 
The Latin of grammars, commentaries, and lexi- 
cons, is not that which the learner ought to acquire ; 
and while the Latin language should be studied in 
the pure sources of the ancient writers, the learner 
of Greek ought not to be embarrassed by having 
his attention devoted to any thing else ; or his per- 
ceptions rendered difficult or indistinct by the for- 
eign medium through which they are made, and 
with which he must of course be less familiar than 
with his native language.” 


The “Greek Reader” fulfils the condi- 
tions of an elementary book, more than any 


_other with which we are acquainted for 


that language. The collection of senten- 
ces, arranged under the head of the rules 
of the grammar, enables the pupil to begin 
immediately to exercise himself in putting 
to practice the principles and rules, which 
he has learned in the grammar. To these 
grammatical exercises, succeed the selec- 
tions, ‘at first from the easiest authors, and 
increasing in difficulty with the progress 
the learner may be supposed to have 
made. This selection in amount is about 
twice as ample as that in Dalzel’s Collec- 
tanea Minora; while the choice of matter 
is much more judiciously made in refer- 
ence to the easy transition to each succes- 
sive portion, and to the instructiveness of the 
contents. All the extracts are accompa- 
nied with English notes, explanatory of the 
most difficult passages and containing ref- 
erences to the rules of grammar exemplified. 
A few poetical specimens only are inserted 
and those are all from Homer. On this 
subject the editor thus expresses himself in 
the preface : 


“ The passages from Homer are the only poetical 
specimens which it has been thought desirable to 
adopt in this work. The tone of Anacreon’s pieces 
is as exceptionable for a school book as the authen- 
ticity of many of them is doubtful. The peculiar- 
ities of dialect in the pastoral poets, seem too great 
to be acquired in or fora few pages of extracts ; 
while the poems of Homer, at once the source and 
the most illustrious monument of the language of 
Greece, cannot be too early or too long studied.” 


A glossary of the words occurring in the 
volume is placed at its close. 

Prof. Everett observes in the course of 
his preface, that he was led to give the 
Greek Reader an extent somewhat greater 
than that of the Collectanea Minora, in 
order to meet the desires of several re- 
spected instructers, who wished for a substi- 
tute for a portion at least of the Greek Tes- 
tament. We understand that this wish has 
been very generally expressed in our schools, 
and hope that it will become universal ; for 
we are decidedly of opinion that the Greek 
Testament is a work highly improper for 
the purposes of elementary instruction. 
We have already hinted at the familiarity 
of the learner with the English of his Bible, 
as forming one objection to the use of the 
original. With his recollection of the 





English running before him, it is almost 
impossible that he should thoroughly study 
the Greek. He seems to himself and to 
his instructer to possess a greater knowl- 
edge of the language than he really does ; 
and what he learns to recite in this cur- 
sory way, he learns in a slovenly, inexact 
manner. It is another objection to the 
Greek Testament, that it does not contain 
the languages of the profane classical writ- 
ers. It was once thought disrespectful to 
the Scriptures to assert this; and it was 
supposed to contain an imputation on the 
authors of the sacred books. It is, how- 
ever, in the first place, a fact; and no fact, 
told modestly in proper time and place, 
can be construed into disrespect. But, in 
the next place, we see no disparagement, 
in saying that Plato wrote one form of 
Greek and St Paul another; or if there be 
disparagement, itis of Plato, not of St Paul. 
There is no more disrespect in saying that 
the writers of the New Testament did not 
write the language of Demosthenes, than 
that they did not write the language of 
Moses. They wrote the language of their 
country and age. But we do not mean 
that the New Testament is bad Greek, cor- 
rupt Greek, or any other opprobrious thing. 
It is merely Alexandrian; written by 
nations not of Greece Proper, and after 
the Christian era. But we confess we have 
objections of a religious nature against the 
use of the Greek Testament or of the Eng- 
lish Bible, as a common school book. To 
have a portion of the Scriptures in English 
read by such of the pupils as can read with 
propriety and suitable feeling, is a good old 
way of beginning and ending school, which 
we never wish to be disused. But to use 
the Scriptures to learn to read with, isa 
different thing. The mutilations of their 
language, innocently made by the stam- 
mering learner, are shocking; the mis- 
conceptions of their import often gross and 
painful; and the disregard of their power 
and emphasis and sanctity, which is then 
and thus acquired, are causes why in after 
life they are read with indifference. All 
these considerations apply with increased 
force, to the studying of another language, 
in the books of the Scriptures, and we are 
clearly of opinion that they ought to be 
read for two purposes only, that of edifica- 
tion and that of critical study. 

The Greek Reader, we understand, has 
been required, by the corporation of the 
University in Cambridge, of all candidates 
for admission from and after the Com- 
mencement in 1826, and in consideration 
of the quantity of matter it contains, a 
knowledge of the four Gospels only is re- 
quired in addition. 

We have also understood that Professor 
Stewart has given his very valuable testi- 


mony in favour of its excellence, both of 


plan and of execution, and that an exper- 
iment of its usefulness is already making 
in some of our most respectable academies. 





The Albigenses,a Romance. By the Author 
of “ Bertram,” a Tragedy: “ Woman; or 





Pour et Contre,” &c. 3 vols. 12mo0. Phi- 
ladelphia. 1824. 


WE infer from certain passages in Mr Ma- 
turin’s life, which are known to the public, 
that he writes “ex necessitate rei;” he 
can’t help himself; inasmuch as he wants 
bread, and has nothing to barter away for 
it, but words. We do not mean to charge 
his words with an absolute divorcement of 
thought; far from it;—he has thoughts in 
the most satisfactory abundance, and fur- 
ther, his fancies are of a nature so singu- 
lar, that they who are in search of intellec- 
tual wares of this description, may be as- 
sured, that they cannot be supplied with 
them so good and cheap any where else. 
Not only are his maidens fairer and softer, 
and his lovers taller and stronger, and his 
Clouds, skies, trees, vales, houses, and hors- 
es more exquisite than any others in the 
market, but his horrors are more horrible. 
his storms bring fiercer desolation, his bat- 
tles are more wonderful, as, generally 
speaking, every body is killed for the time, 
and afterwards comes to; his yells are the 
howlings of tormented fiends, his darkness 
is deeper than that—to use a homely 
phrase—in a black cow’s stomach; and in 
short, “all that sort of thing” is better got 
up than ever before since this species of 
manufacture was found profitable. 

If any one would enjoy the luxury of 
reading two 12mo. vols. without incurring 
the slightest danger of understanding ten 
lines in either, we can recommend to him 
(or her) the “ Wild Irish Boy.” If she (we 
incline to the fairer side) desires to listen toa 
soft tale of the loves, miseries, and murder 
of a hero and a heroine, of whom the for- 
mer was an exquisite Irishman, about eight 
feet in height, soft as a zephyr and strong- 
er than a mad horse, and acquainted with di- 
vers dead and living languages by instinct ; 
and the latter was arrayed in unimaginable 
loveliness from her golden locks to her 
classic toes, and gifted with ten times the 
genius and learning that the ugliest woman 
on earth ever possessed,—why then she 
may try the “ Milesian Chief.” But if she, 
the reader, is endowed with an appetite for 
horror, which will be satisfied with nothing 
less than a book that shall keep her feet 
fast to the fender till the fire is all out and 
her nose is as blue as the flame of the can- 
dle, and the flickering shadows on the wall 
seem ghosts and ghostesses, and “ her blood 
creeps through her veins like cold worms ;” 
in such case she can’t possibly do better 
than get from the nearest circulating libra- 
ry, the “ Fatal Revenge !” 

Very different from all these, the earlier 
works of our author, is that which we are 
now noticing; and it is well calculated to 
interest some very much, and to amuse 
somewhat very many. Since Sir Walter 
Scott has earned so much money and fame 
by the Waverly Novels, professional novel- 
ists have striven to follow in the same track, 
although they generally keep at a very re- 
spectful distance from their leader. Thus, 
in the Albigenses, an earnest attempt is 
made to add to its interest by mingling with 
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its story great names and great events. 
The principal persons of the drama are 
made of Scott’s stock characters. Meg 
Merrilies, Front de Boeuf, Davie Gellat- 
law, &c. &c. are there in a very thin dis- 
guise, and the general imitation is strik- 
ingly evident. In usefulness, as an impres- 
sive record of an interesting period, it is 
inferior to Scott’s historical tales, by reason 
of certain violent anachronisms and a few 
variations of fact;—as in giving Queen 
Isabella the children whom the first wife of 
Philip Augustus had borne him, and in mak- 
ing some of the historical characters bend 
to his purposes rather too far. Still its use 
in this respect is not absolutely worthless. 
The period and place chosen—the south of 
France in the thirteenth century—are very 
interesting ; the historical events which are 
the basis of the narrative, are not common- 
ly known with much distinctness, and Mr 
Maturin seems to have sought diligently for 
all the information which could aid him. 
The Albigeois were an interesting race, 
or sect, not only in themselves, but as they 
were the true progenitors of the French 
Huguenots, and perhaps of the English pu- 
ritans. We are apt to think that the Re- 
formation was the earliest dawning of light 
upon the long and dark night of papal cor- 
ruption. But it was not so; more than one 
bright spot opened in the heavens and spoke 
of coming day, though clouds soon closed 
over it; the resistance of the Albigeois to 
the doctrines and decrees of Rome, was 
one such instance. It is difficult to know 
precisely what sort of people they were or 
what tenets they held, so various and con- 
tradictory are the accounts given of them 
by cotemporary writers. But it should be 
remembered, that these authors were in the 
bosom of the papal church, and feared and 
hated the heretics, whose character they 
were recording for posterity. It is certain 
that they denied the most gross and perni- 
cious errors of Rome; that they called its 
idolatries by their true name, and held a 
faith which, whatever were its doctrinal 
errors, insisted upon the vanity of ritual 
and ceremony as a means of escaping the 
punishment of sin. With very great per- 
severance and success did, not only the 
pastors, but some of their flock, toil to over- 
come the obstacles, which, in those days, 
made learning almost impossible to individ- 
uals of humble birth, who were unwillin 
to enter into the monasteries where all lite- 
rature then lay shrouded and buried. These 
heretics became so well acquainted with 
the Scriptures, that the assumption of He- 
brew names and the habitual use of Scrip- 
ture phraseology, served as a common 
mark to distinguish them from Catholics. 
Their doctrines spread so extensively 
throughout Languedoc, and indeed all the 
south of France, that the principal nobles 
found themselves compelled to follow the 
example of Raymond of Toulouse, and re- 
sist with arms the armies of the church, or 
suffer their estates to be laid waste and 
their vassalage destroyed. The hostility of 
these doctrines to those of Rome and the 
danger apprehended from them, may be 





inferred from the excessive and exterminat- 
ing cruelty which finally subdued them. 
The spiritual weapons of the papacy were 
found insufficient, and the sword was re- 
sorted to; crusades were preached against 
them, and it was declared by papal authori- 
ty that he who slew an Albigeois delivered 
the church from a more inveterate and 
fearful foe, than if he had slain a mussul- 
man. It is the sufferings, the efforts, and 
the habits of these people that this novel re- 
lates. 

There are very many faults in the “ Albi- 
genses,” but with them all, it is interesting. 
We do not love horror quite well enough 
to relish so much as Mr Maturin has spiced 
his story with, and should have been as well 
satisfied if more of the mysteries were ex- 
plained and rather fewer impossibilities en- 
dured or achieved. Still there is a great 
deal of brilliancy about the style; the ac- 
tion is well kept up, as something or other 
is doing all the time; the ruinous disorder, 
the stern severity, and indomitable firmness 
of the Albigeois are reflected from Old 
Mortality, but with some variety of colour- 
ing, and are well contrasted with the dis- 
cipline, the fiery courage, the courtliness 
and magnificence of the crusading chivalry. 
There is one very serious fault in this work, 
which we may have felt more sensibly from 
Mr Maturin’s past profession,—that of a 
clergyman. The funof the novel lies with 
the monks and the heretics, and the Bible 
is unceasingly made use of to heighten the 
jokes. Its most peculiar phraseology and 
imagery are put into the mouths of hypo- 
crites, scoundrels, or fools, and it seems to 
be regarded only as affording excellent 
materials for a jest. Nothing could require 
and nothing could justify this profanation. 

It cannot be worth while to make an 
analysis of so long astory as this is; but we 
will endeavour to make such extracts as 
may serve to show how the book is written. 

The hero comes upon the stage in this 
wise. 


“ The first figure rode far before his companion, 
so as almost to be alone. He seemed inthe vigorous 
prime of adolescence, just at that period when the 
slender and flexile graces of youth are strengthening 
into the marked and muscular symmetry of perfect 
manhood. He was in armour from throat to heel, 
but it was of a construction that rather displayed 
than concealed the exquisite proportions of his form ; 
it was formed of that complete mail used in those 
days, composed of innumerable rings of steel, as in- 
tricately arranged as those of a modern steel purse, 
and, from its extreme elasticity and flexibility, pos- 
sessing a power of adaptation the nicest and most 
faithful to the human form. The modulation of the 
finely turned knee, the taper limb, and slender ancle, 
were as perceptible through it as if they were veiled 
only by the light texture of modern drapery. This 
armour covered the entire person, including even 
the feet; on the hand it was divided at the thumb, 
but enclosed the fingers to the very tips ; it was also 
furnished with a hood or shirt (as it was called) of 
the same construction, which in battle was drawn 
over the helmet, and on other occasions was, as on 
the present, flung back and hung on the shoulders, 
producing no ungraceful effect. * * * * 

“The knight’s head was covered only by a barrel 
cap, without jewel, plume, or favour, which did not 
conceal the dark luxuriance of his curled chesnut 
locks ; and his features, thus exposed, displayed that 
perfect beauty, to which imagination or art would 


vainly, in copying them, have added tint or touch : 
they were such as might have visited the inspired 
dreams of a classic sculptor, haunted by the godlike 
images of ‘ the fair humanities of old religion,’ the 
deity of Delos, or the sonof Maia. The slight de- 
gree of unmanliness which the rose-leaf tint of the 
cheek, and the ‘riper and more lusty red’ of the 
small mouth, gave to his contour, was corrected by 
the commanding character of his noble profile, the 
shade of his dark hair, and short but thickly curled 
beard, and a brow, on whose broad expanse thought 
seemed to sit as enthroned.” 


The Bishop of Toulouse,—no fictitious 
character, but one who played a great part 
in these stirring times,—is thus described. 


“ The Bishop led a numerous band of men-at-arms, 
amply appointed; in their van rode a body of 
priests, one of whom sustained the weight of his 
vast crosier, and the other his banner, emblazoned 
with the mitre, and bearing the motto of the crusa- 
ders, Dieu et ’ Eglise, wrought in gold. Close be- 
hind him was a confessor, mounted on a goodly 
mule, and telling his beads; while two pages on 
foot led the prelate’s war-steed, the noble animal 
champing and rearing, as if he longed for an armed 
weight to press his loins, and already ‘ smelled the 
battle afar off, the thunder of the captains and the 
shouting.” His master seemed to share his impa- 
tience, often looking back on the fiery force he hop- 
ed ere long to bestride in battle, and which, in truth, 
none save himself seemed able to guide or to com- 
mand. He had that marked and regular, but chill- 
ing physiognomy, which seems rather that of a 
statue than of a breathing man,—an impression 
which was strengthened by the gigantic proportions 
of his figure, the immobility of his iron features, 
and the stern repose of his large, commanding eye. 
He was arrayed less according to the military cos- 
tume of the age, than to his own ideas of ecclesias- 
tical chivalry. He disdained the aid of the defen- 
sive armour allotted at that period to the higher 
classes exclusively ; he wore neither hose nor shirt 
of mail, but acorslet laced over a well-quilted gam- 
bazon. He had also cuisses and greaves of polish- 
ed and ponderous steel; and at first sight it would 
have been difficult to distinguish the warlike prelate 
from a man fully armed, but for the magnificent and 
jewelled cope which he wore on his head; while his 
helmet hung at his saddle-bow, or was occasionally 
given to a priest to bear, who received it as reve- 
rently as he would a relic. 

“ Combining in his single person all the physical 
powers that were the requisites of the stormy age in 
which he lived, with all the mental energies that 
make themselves known and felt in every age, the 
Bishop of Toulouse presented to the eye all that is 
imposing and magnificent—to the mind all that is 
overpowering and formidable—a man of power and 
might, body and soul, whose strong mind clung to 
-his strong frame like the human part of the centaur 
of old to the animal part, making but one between 
them ; the former urging and directing the latter, 
and the latter seconding the mighty impulses of the 
former with a force that seemed instinctive and con- 
natural.” 


To make the next extract intelligible, 
we must state that De Verac, a fantastical 
but valiant fop, and Semonville, a stupid 
bull-dog sort of knight, had departed to- 
gether from the castle of Courtenaye, the 
rendezvous of the Crusaders, in hopes to 
surprise the heretics, and enjoy alone the 
glory of the victory. They were surprised 
and taken prisoners; De Verac devised 
means to get rid of their gluttonous warder, 
and they escaped. We give the calloquy 
between the knights and the sentinel. 


“They sat gloomily down on a rude bench of 
stone, where their bound arms, drooping heads, and 
dos-a-dos position, made each resemble the figure of 
the tristis captivus in arcu in an old Roman 
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‘So here we are,’ said De Verac dolefully, ‘like a 
air of birds trussed for these cannibals. Mensay, 
the filthy knaves stick not to eat horse-flesh, and 
even ass-flesh; what ‘then may’st how expect, De 
Semonville ?—‘ If they devour me,’ said his com- 
panion, ‘never trust me an’I donot make shift to 
stick in their throats, let them take it how they will.’ 
‘Instead of lying at peace on thy blazoned monu- 
ment in effigy, thy feet resting on a greyhound, thy 
shield by thy side, and thy hands joined in a fashion 
as if thou wert praying, heralds blazoning thy 
’scutcheon, priests singing mass, clerks penning 
goodly epitaphs'+ 
‘ There thou touchest me,’ said Semonville, al- 
most weeping ; ‘ instead of all this, to be wambling 
about in the guts of a filthy Albigeois, like a frog in 
a marsh! Would that the first morsel of me might 
choke them, or may I never see mine own castle 
again !’—‘ Not a morsel, not a single morsel,’ repeat- 
ed the deacon, entering the cave after securing the 
door inside and out with the best of his care. 
‘Curse thee, slave!’ said De Verac, to whom the 
cupidity of his jailor had suggested a faint hope of 
deliverance, ‘ Curse thee ! dost thou think that such 
mechanical morsels were ever intended for the food 
of a noble or knight?” * * * 

‘Now if I could get this fool to join me,’ said 
De Verac ; then raising his voice, ‘ why, thou eld- 
est child of famine and apparent heir of mere emp- 
tiness! thou who hast slept in a warren that thou 
mightest have visions of vermin; and hast given 
thanks over a second course of flies ! who hast sur- | 
feited at the mere smell of a cook-shop, and lain 
drunk two days from winding a pipe of Malvoisie, 
at the distance of aleague! I tell thee thou wouldst 
fall into a trance at the bare mention of the viands 
our sumpter-mule carried but last night.’—‘Of a 
surety the good creatures should not be disregard- 
ed,’ said the deacon, who hearkened with his very 
mouth; ‘and now that I think on’t, what might 
your stores contain ?’ 

‘If Icould but make this fool understand me 
now!’ said De Verac; ‘rememberest thou, Semon- 
ville, the delicious contents of our’ ‘Mine,’ said 
De Semonville, ‘held a piece of marchpane, an ag- 
nus, and a charm for the tooth-ache.—* Thou dream- 
est or ravest,’ said Verac; ‘there wasa huge nook of | 
pasty, some half-dozen pheasants and partridges——’ 








fractured rocks that formed its bed, and the streams | wilt report at need; but I tell thee, I cannot shake 
that divided them, and amid which their horses | off the heavy presage that weighs down my spirits 


were now up to their haunches, now struggling for 
a precarious footing amid the stony paths, till they 
had almost reached its extremity, without discover- | 
ing an individual, and their progress was checked | 
by that perpendicular mass of rock, against which | 
the foremost rider almost dashed the chevron of 
his barbed steed before he perceived it was an un- | 
scalable barrier. 

“The Albigeois watched their prey in silence : 
not an archer drew his bow—not a slinger raised | 
his arm—till the last knight had rode into the defile. | 
Then from hill, and cliff, and crag—from every | 
thicket, bush, and almost bough—from front and 
rear—from flank to flank—down rained the arrow- | 
shower, thicker than the mountain-rain; and fast 
came mingled the sling-stones, like hail in a moun- 
tain storm: and every shaft had its mark—and eve- 
ry stone left its dint—and the whole assault seemed 
dealt by invisible hands; for not a shout, war-cry, | 
or word issued from the assailants. | 

“The Crusaders, entangled and disarrayed, still | 
were undismayed, believing this a mere desultory 
attack of the fugitives—the flight of a few spent 
arrows. All, however, agreed on the immediate | 
expediency of quitting the defile; and with a wild 
and derisive, but still joyous shout, they attempted 
to regain the entrance, and recover the height from 
which they had descended. It was easier to quit | 
than to regain it. Their array broken—their ar- | 
mour useless—their noble steeds galled, wounded, | 
tormented by the broken and rocky ground ; back- | 
ing, facing, rearing, and charging on each other— | 
plumes rent—banners torn—shield clashing with | 
shield—housings died in blood;—what a different 
group did they present from that which, but a few | 
moments past, had rushed like a stream into the | 
valley, flooding its rocky banks to their height with | 
a rich tide of gorgeous chivalry! Meanwhile the 
archers and slingers gave them not a moment’s re- 
spite; and when they had at length struggled out of 
the valley, the men-at-arms came rushing from the 
hills on every side like mountain torrents. * * * 

“Tt was towards night, the shadows of which were 
deepened by the darkness of the surrounding hills, 
when De Montfort and his companion, wiping their 
brows with their bloody gauntlets, sat down amid a 





—‘ Were they red-legged ?’ interrupted the dea- 

con.—‘ As my lady’s fool in his new hosen,’ said 

De Verac ;—‘ a vast conger with a mane like a war- | 
steed, and a sturgeon that the king’s fishmonger | 
rode on up the Seine to Paris, as there was no boat | 
jarge enough to hold him.’—‘ May this be true?’ | 
said Mephibosheth.— Have faith in it, I tell thee, | 
thou unconvinced deacon,’ answered Verac; ‘ other- | 


heap of maimed trunks and severed limbs, as two 
wearied woodmen sit down after the toils of the 
day amid the trunks and branches of a forest of 
felled trees, and looked round them to spy for suc- 
cour while light yet remained in the sky. The, 
towering form of the Bishop of Toulouse was still | 
seen dimly on the verge of battle smiting with una- | 
bated force, but far distant from them. They saw | 


wise perish in unbelief, and be damned, like a here- |-Paladour also; but, could even shout or bugle-sound 


tic as thou art, to everlasting hunger.’ 

Semonville, who saw the turn matters were tak- 
ing, had the sense to hold his tongue. ‘And may 
{ hope to find these curious viands thou tellest of?’ | 
—* Thou wilt find them, that is, if thou make speed; | 
otherwise the Crusaders, or some of thy own vile 
brethren, will taste of dainty fare ere long.—‘ I will 
vird up my loins, and that suadenly,’ said the dea- 
con, with much trepidation ; foul shame and sin it 
were if any of the weaker brethren fell into a gin | 
and a snare because of the savoury meats of the | 
wicked. Surely for them to taste of the accursed | 
thing in any wise were exceeding sinful—it were | 
abominable, and not good.’” 


We have hardly room for more extracts, 
but will quote a part of the first battle. 
The Crusaders, with a valour which lacked | 
its better part, discretion, had left their | 
men-at-arms at Courtenaye, and attacked | 
the heretics, who in the mean time had 
been joined, without the knowledge of the 
knights, by the Count of Toulouse and his 


army. | 


| 
| 


“The Crusaders rushed in a wild, tumultuous 
train into the valley, descrying a few fugitives on 
the rocks that enclosed it, and believing the rest had 
shrunk amid its caverns and cliffs, disregarding the 


reach him where he stood, they knew him too strict | 
an observer of the laws of chivalry to quit the body 
of his brother in arms. Of the other knights, all 
were slain, or had deserted the field. They saw 
not where De Verac and Semonville, who had easily 
found steeds and armour on the field, still shouted 
their war-cry, though too Jate for all but danger and 
death, and still did the devoir of gallant knights in 
such guise as might well redeem the foppery of the 
one and the sullen dullness of the other. There was | 
a form they had beheld before, but knew not who 
he might be: it was a knight in black armour, who 
had late in the battle joined them and done valiant 
deeds ;—but he seemed to fly from one part of the | 
field to the other with a speed that prevented their 
either demanding his name or deriving hope from 
his succour. The arrows now fell ina slackened 
shower, the shouts came more distant, and this sin- 
gular figure became more conspicuous from the in- | 
creased desertion of the field. 

‘There come no succours from the Castle of | 
Courtenaye,’ said Enguerrand De Vitry, turning | 
his dim eyes sadly westward ;—‘ the lord abbot hath | 
been slain or taken, and we are left alone—to perish. 
The shadows lengthen as our term of hope and life 
waxes shorter.’ 

‘Enguerrand De Vitry,’ said De Montfort, ‘thou 
knowest I am not superstitious, and how I have 
borne me this day in the bloodiest field I think | 
knight hath ever fought in, thou knowest well, and ' 





when I behold yon knight in black armour; I deem 
him of no earthly frame or mould. Be confirmed 
that our death’s-day is come, and that he comes a 
messenger from Heaven or hell to tell us so.’ 

“Enguerrand endeavoured to cheer his friend; 
but at this moment the black knight rode by them 
like a storm, his horse’s feet scattering splintered 
armour and lopped limbs like leaves in a gale ; and 
he shouted, ‘Linger ye here while your task is un- 
finished,—your destiny unfulfilled? Follow !—fol- 
low me!’ 

“De Montfort braced his helmet and grasped his 
lance once more at these words; and his companion 
could see by the twilight that the flushed and san- 
guine hue of his countenance was exchanged for an 
ashy paleness: he had but short time for observa- 
tion. 

“Count Raymond and his knights came rushing 


from the hills like a flood, and surrounded them on 


| every side. Enguerrand was the first to fall, and 


De Montfort after a few desperate blows, every one 
of which cost the life of an assailant, was struck 
from his horse, under whose feet he fell so trampled 
and defaced, that the Albigeois vainly sought to re- 
cognise his body among the slain.” ~ 





Das Volksleben zu Athen, im Zeitalter des 
Perikles, nach Griechischen Schriften.— 
Manners of the Athenians, drawn from 

Grecian works. By J. H. von Wessen- 

burg. Part Ist, Zurich, 1821. Part 2d, 
523. 12mo. pp. 132. 

(Continued from the last number.} 


There is an interesting dialogue on the 
subject of the drama; in which the exces- 
sive love of the Athenians for this kind of 
amusement, with their high estimation of 
the principal tragedians, is shown in a strik- 
ing light; but we pass, in preference, to 
the following conversation between Soc- 


_rates and Aristippus. 


“Socrates. Doubtless, Aristippus, you have 
come from Cyrene, that you might pass here the 
three days, set apart to celebrate the memory of 
the fallen, which Pericles concluded yesterday with 
his oration ? 

“ Aristippus. I did, indeed, and how greatly 
has this spectacle surpassed my expectations! 
Never have I seen any thing by which a whole 
people were so deeply moved, or which exhibited 
in a more striking manner the dignity of the state, 
than this funeral celebration in honour of the 
Greeks who fell in the last war. 

“Socrates. And do you promise yourself any 
useful result from this celebration ? 

“ Aristippus. The result is not to be expected ; 
it was unequivocally displayed even during the 
celebration; [ witnessed it. The Athenian people 
were animated by one heart and one soul. All 
seemed to forget their personal interests in their 
common feelings for Athens. A brilliant flame of 
grateful recollection was kindled in every breast, 
for the courage with which the fallen had offered 
themselves up for their country. 

“ Socrates. But is not this impression transi- 
tory in its nature ? 

“ Aristippus. If this should be the case in indi- 
vidual instances, it cannot be on the whole. 

“ Socrates. Yet you are not ignorant that every 
trace of the deepest emotion is often speedily ob- 
literated. The theatre offers us many examples 
of this. I am therefore curious to know why you 
rely on a permanent impression from our funeral 
celebration. 

“ Aristippus. Because, in this case, the whole 
show, the whole pomp, every ceremony,—all which 
struck the senses, seemed to proceed from and to 
express the noblest wishes of the Athénian people, 
and to be in perfect harmony with their highest 
interests. There was nothing designed for vain 
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show or scenic illusion. All tvas devoted to one 
object—and suitable to it—to raise and animate 
courage, zeal,l ove of country. It is, therefore, a 
wise regulation, which requires this celebration to 
be repeated after every warlike expedition. Thus 
will the sacred flame be rekindled, in every bosoin, 
which guarantees future victories. 

“ Socrates. But you say nothing of the oration 
which Pericles pronounced over the ashes of the 
sacred dead. 

“ Aristippus. Because all praise must fall short 
of the universal enthusiasm which it excited. But 
this acquired additional splendour from the pallid 
and perplexed countenances of the demagogues, 
who slipped away, one by’one, silent and asham- 
ed, even during the discourse. The tearful glances 
of the silent crowd were directed to the funeral 
pile, when Pericles ascended the rostrum; but 
when, by extolling the services of their ancestors, 
he raised the dignity of their native city, and then 
passed tothe praises of the noble dead, exciting 
the emulation of the living; when he united to 
this the sweetest consolations for the parents and 
other relatives of the fallen, and finished by re- 
minding them of the immortal fame they had 
acquired, and of the provision made by the state 
for the education and support of their children, till 
they should have reached the age of manhood ;— 
then all eyes were raised, and serenity was restored 
to their countenances ; then every Athenian seem- 
ed to feel a noble pride in being a fellow citizen or a 


relative of those who had fallen so nobly; the | 


thousand notes of gratitude and admiration were 
united in one exclamation of inspired delight, and 
the wives and mothers of the slain heroes, who had 
come to shed tears and scatter flowers upon their 
urns, rushed to meet the orator, as he was leaving 


the Tribune, that they might enwreath him with | 


the beautiful garlands, yet glittering with their 
joyful tears. 
“ Socrates. 7 
tribute when tears and lamentations were mingled 
with the praises of their fellow citizens. 
* Aristippus. 


than the individuals tor whom it was designed.” 


There are other dialogues as good as 
those we have selected,—perhaps better ; 


but the above translations are sufficient to | nevolent heart. 


give an idea of this little work, which is of | by the unfolding of the policy of European nations, 
The book | buts will they be wholly disappointed? This is 


very equal merit throughout. 


. ° | : ~f x 
seems to us particularly caleulated to inter- | 2°t perhaps the design of rulers. 
: ation | Prospect become still darker than at present, let us 


est the young, and we think a transl 
and republication of it here might be use- 
ful to assist in impressing the lessons of 
Grecian history. We conclude our ex- 
tracts with a part of the preface to the 


Second Part, bearing the date of January, 
$22. 

“ Athens had attained, at the time of Pericles, 
the highest point of refinement. But can the most 
brilliant cultivation, not founded on the moral ele- 
vation of all classes, fail to produce, with some 
good fruits, many others which are the more 


poisonous in proportion to the greater beauty of | 


their colours? The most shining virtues and the 
most splendid triumphs of intellect were exhibited 
in alliance with a wanton luxuriance of crime and 
folly, which force from us, by turns, the highest 
admiration, the deepest sentiment of disapproba- 
tion, and the smile of pity. The gratification of 
the senses was predominant in the refinement of 
Athens. ‘This is proved to us by the greatest ap- 
parent contradictions. Jt is this that drew more 
attention to sophists and jugglers of all descrip- 
tions than to the unadorned wisdom of Socrates. 
Even the splendour of public liberty, enjoyed by 
the citizens of Athens more than by any other 
people, was obscured by the maintenance of nu- 
merous slaves. The graceful virtue of modesty 
had long since been exchanged by the Athenians 
for a self-ignorance which knew no limit. Here 


Surely, then it was no unmeaning | rejoice if the exertions of the powers of Europe, 


Such a funeral celebration hon- | dation on which to raise themselves to their just 
ours, in my estimation, the whole people no less | 





—— a a le _— 


asked the question, ‘ Who rules at Sparta?’ repli- 
ed, ‘ The Laws, and the magistrates in obedience 
to them.” The people did not desire the absence 
of arbitrary power, but its possession ; not the uni- 
versal dominion of the laws, but dominion over 
them. But what despotism is worse than that of 
the people ? 

“Yet who, in‘our days, can think of Ancient 
Greece, the cradle of our intellectual culture, 
without a lively sympathy for the present inhab- 
itants of this fine country? of a country, whose 
former liberty, arts, and renown have long since 
faded, but where Nature still blooms in undimin- 
ished beauty; and whose harmonious language, 
the deeds of whose lawgivers and heroes, and the 
Inspiration of whose poets and sages, still live in 
their immortal works ; whose finest monuments of 
art are indeed crumbling into dust, but whose ruins 
are still visited, with warm though melancholy 
interest, by the lovers of the beautiful from all 
regions of the earth. Who but must wish, that 
this country, freed from the grinding scourge of 
cruel barbarism should again take her rank among 
nations and become a community of free, inde- 
pendant, and noble-minded people ?* * * 

“Nothing is less desirable than to conceal, or 
represent as less than they really are, the great 
difficulties which attend the civilization of a peo- 
ple like the modern Greeks. Any illusion of this 
kind would be most prejudicial to their improve- 
ment; the object is to make out of lawless slaves, 
| upright citizens and subjects. But the dominion of 
| Pachas, from its very nature, renders civilization 
impossible. Who does not wish then for the abo- 
lition of this tyranny. The modern Greeks are 
charged with ingratitude. ‘Now for what in the 
name of Nemesis are they to be grateful? asks 
Lord Byron. Who can blame them for deprecat- 
| ing a yoke laid on them by a people who defy all 
laws human and divine? Who will not rather 





| 
} 
| 


aided by the mild laws of christianity, should be 
successful in procuring for the Greeks a sure foun- 
rank among the nations of the Earth ?” 


Our author adds, under date of June, 
1822: 








ohe could not answer with Archidamus, who, when 


“Such were the hopes springing up in every be- 
They have been much checked 


Yet, should the 


raise our eyes to Heaven in hope! The scales 
are there held by a hand which often makes use of 
the dark cloud to secure, at a future period, the 
victory of light.” 





Warreniana; with Notes, critical and ezx- 
planatory, by the editor of a Quarterly 
Review. 12mo. Boston, 1824. pp. 162. 


Tuts is, on the whole, an amusing and 
clever book; very unequal, but with wit 
and brightness enough to atone for occa- 
sional stupidity. It is on the plan of the 
“ Rejected Addresses,” and parts of it are 
perhaps better than any part of that book, 
but its spirit is not so well sustained, 
Robert Warren sells blacking at his 
shop in the Strand, London. He is some- 
what remarkable for puffing his wares, 
and this book supposes that he has engaged 
all the talent of Great Britain to help him. 
The effusions thus poured forth in praise of 
his “sable stuff,” are collected and edited 
by Gifford. ‘The notes,—to begin at the 
end,—are among the best things in the 


promiscuous and often absurb research, his 
egotism and intemperance of ruffian malig- 
nity against all who may by possibility 
cross his path. Change the names and one 
might think them copied from the appur- 
tenances to his very valuable editions of 
our elder dramatists; take for example 
Notes 5, 6, and 28. 


“ Odzooks, Papa, I’m dying. 

“T have been long puzzled to ascertain the prim- 
itive meaning of this anomalus exclamation ‘od- 
zooks.’ Tooke (vide Div. Purl.) supposes it to 
have been a monkish epithet of wonder. Todd 
takes fire at this ‘random,’ so he terms it, conjec- 
ture; and the wretched Malone, in that farrago of 
drivelling malignity, the Commentary on Shak- 
speare, dismisses it with his usual felicitous flip- 
pancy. But Todd and Tooke—et vitula tu dignus 
et hic—are alike mistaken in their opinions, for 
the phrase is simply interjectional, and as such 
was much used by the wet nurses of the 15th, 16th, 
and 17th centuries, 


“ With sugar plums of full size, 
And lollipops and bull's eyes. 

“ The ever active kindness of Mr D’Israeli has 
succeeded in furnishing me with the loan of a lolli- 
pop, similar to the one mentioned in the text. It 
is Oval in person, and from the saccharine lu- 
bricity of its flavour seems peculiarly adapted to 
the palate of a stripling. The poet has therefore 
happily associated it with the Bowais or Bull’s-eye 
of sweet and succulent notoriety. My own opin- 
ion, which I conjecture to be right, from the simple 
circumstance of its differing from Mr Malone’s, is, 
that the lollipop was a species of stick liquorish, 
in which sense I find it respectfully mentioned by 
the authors of ‘ Eastward Hoe’ and the ‘Merry 
Devil of Edmonton.’” 


“ Reverend Edward Irving attempted an imitation 
of the famous apostrophe of Demosthenes, &c. 


“Of this Dagon of the Philistines, it, is impossi- 
ble to speak in terms of praise. He is a dissenter, 
it seems, and of course unworthy the consideration 
of the orthodox. Still, notwitstanding his heresies, 
Hatton Garden is eternally thronged, while our 
churches—but it is useless to say more, for who 
can sound the depths of human folly ?” 


The preface, also, by Gifford, is an ex- 
cellent caricature. The first and second 
pieces in imitation of Washington Irving 
and Wordsworth, are failures simply be- 
cause he who wrote them could not write 
well enough to reflect even a shadow of 
their shade. Then comes Jamie Hogg, 
and it is excellent; evincing yet more 
talent for poetry than for imitation or for 
frolic. 


“ Bonnie Rob Warren gaed up the lang glen— 
"Twas on Saturday last, at a quarter to ten— 
The morn was still, and the sky was blue, 
And clouds were robed in their simmer hue, 
And the leaf on the elm looked green as the sea 
When it sleepeth in brief tranquillity ; 
And over and under, o’er muirland and grove, 
Earth whispered 0’ peace, and heaven 0’ love. 
Drowsy wi’ porter, and scant 0’ breath, 
Warren reclined him on Hampstead Heath; 
The lark in mid-air douce melody made, 
And the wind through the bushes in silence strayed : 
And the cuckoo, herald of infant spring, 
Soothed his ear wi’ her welcoming ; 
Till rapt in reverie strange and deep, 
Bonnie Rob Warren fell fast asleep.” 
« * * * * + . 

“He looked again, and the scene was new— 
Spitzbergen’s mirk regions rose high on his view; 
But sullen as death was ik ice-girdled coast, 








book; they hit off, to the very life, Giflord’s 


For winter walked o’er it wi’ tempest and frost, 





air of paraded learning, his laborious but 


And the wind in reply to the hollow wave’s moana, 
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Sate on his rock and gave groan for groan. 

Rob Warren glow’red over this warld wi’ dismay, 

Till far frae the distance in gallant array, 

A merchantman’s bark shot along the blue sea, 

Like a wean in the height of its innocent glee. 

Oh! brawly she danced o’er the billows sae bright, 

And flashed on the eye like a thing o’ delight ; 

While the natives rushed doon free their hills to 
the shore, 

To buy the rich freightage that brave vessel bore. 

"Twas ’Warren’s jet blacking the merchantmen 
brought, 

’Twas Warren’s jet blacking they puffed (as they 
ought) ; 

Ik = rubbed it o’er sandal and shoon, 

Whilk it polished as bright as the braw harvest 
moon : 

And roared, as he rubbed it, wi’ barbarous glee, 

‘Hey, Sirs, a douce chiel this Roh Warren maun 
be.’ ” 


Barry Cornwall is very good, but contains 
more fun than poetry; we cannot make an 
extract long enough to show the wit of this 
caricature, as it depends mainly on the 


story, but the poetry is visible enough in 
the two last stanzas. 


‘She died, and lovely in her sleep she lay, 

As lies Apollo in his golden hour 

Of rest ; no slow disease, no dull decay, 

With mildewy, withering finger, passed her o’er ; 
But swift and sudden as a summer flower 

(Cut for some beautiful breast), or mountain rill, 
Life’s spirit ebbed—then lay for ever still. 


Thus perished Israel’s pride, but o’er her waves 

Spring’s first-born daisy ; the lone bird is there, 

The bird who loves to mourn at eve o’er graves 

Where beauty sleeps, the gentle and the fair ; 

And whispering as it goes, the tremulous air, 

With voice of girlish fondness, seems to cry, 

‘Buy WARREN'S BLACKING!’ to each passer 
by.’ 


Leigh Hunt’s affectation of folly is pretty 
well hit off. 


“ Your father, too, my own John, 
We'll not let him alone, John, 
But, with prophetic glee, 
Declare how time will be 
When nations shall proclaim 
The triumphs of his fame, 

And story pile on story 

In honour of his glory. 

So now good night, my Johnny ; 
Put your night-cap on ye; 

And mind, you little jewel, 
Mind you drink your gruel, 

Or else, despite your tears, John, 
Papa will box your ears, John.” 


The imitation of Coleridge’s Christabel 
islong and well sustained; in some parts 
almost rivalling the fine poetry and exqui- 
site melody of its prototype, and in others 
ridiculing its absurdities with great success. 
We have hardly room for more extracts, 


but will quote some lines from the begin- 
ning. 


“ Warren the manufacturer rich 
Hath a spectral mastiff bitch ; 
‘To saint Dunstan's clock, tho’ silent enow, 
She barketh her chorus of bow, wow, wow: 
Bow for the quarters, and wow for the hour; 
Nought cares she for the sun or the shower ; 
But when, like a ghost all arrayed in its shroud, 
The wheels of the thunder are muffled in cloud, 
When the moon, sole chandelier of night, 
Bathes the blessed earth in light, 
As wizard to wizard, or witch to witch, 
Howleth to heaven this mastiff bitch. 


“ Buried in thought O’Warren lay, 
Like a village queen on the birth of May ; 


He listed the tones of Saint Dunstan’s clock, 
Of the mastiff bitch, and the crowing cock ; 
But louder, far louder, he listed a roar, 

Loud as the billow that booms on the shore ; 
Bang, bang, with a pause between, 

ay the weird sound at his door, I ween. 
Up from his couch he leaped in affright, 
Oped his grey lattice and looked on the night, 
Then put on his coat, and with harlequin hop 
Stood like a phantom in midst of the shop ; 
In midst of his shop he stood like a sprite. 
Till, peering to left and peering te right, 
Beside his counter, with tail in hand, 

He saw a spirit of darkness stand : 

I guess twas frightful there to see 

A lady so scantily clad as she, 

Ugly and old exceedingly.” 

' ee. = 2 ew @ 


And here mote I tell how they rode on the wind, 
The witch before and the Warren behind ; 


And the proud pagodas of Kubla Khan ; 

How they peeped at the planets like Allan-a-room, 

And supped on green cheese with the man in the 
moon ; 

Or listed the dulcimer’s tremulous notes, 

Or the voice of the wind through the azure that 
floats, 

Till pillar and palace and arching sky 

Rung to the mingled melody. 

The eye of night is veiled in cloud, 

Like a nun apparelled in sable shroud ; 

But the twain have past her starry dome, 

And are bound to the realms of eternal gloom ; 

They have past the regions of upper air, 

Where zephyr is born amid music rare, 

And the shadows of twilight featly fall 

On starry temple and cloudy hall, 

Whose floors by spirits are paced, and ring 

With the harp’s seraphic murmuring.” 


Southey’s hexameters, the best of the 
New Monthly’s wit, Blackwood’s stinging 
buffoonery, and the quarrel in debate be- 
tween Brougham and Canning, are all 
pretty well done; but the rest of the vol- 
ume is rather common-place. We suppose, 
and not from its inequalities alone, that 
“ Warreniana” is the work of several writ- 
ers. 





mie snag of an English Optum-eater. 


Scholar. First published in the London 
Magazine. 18mo. Philadelphia, 1823. pp. 
183. 


Dip Coleridge write this book? We hope 
not; because it is pleasant to have among 
the caterers for the luxuries and comforts 
of “the reading public,” not only S. T. 
Coleridge, but such an ‘alter et idem” as 
must have written this work if he did not. 
To settle this question in the first place, 
as well as we can, we state in favour of the 
alter, that Coleridge, by his own proper 
appellation, given at full length, is repeat- 
edly brought forward and vehemently prais- 
ed; and also, that Coleridge is mentioned, 
p- 162, as conversing with the author about 
certain matters. Here the argument on 
this side of the question must rest; for the 
idem it may be urged, that Mr Coleridge 
is known to have used opium intemperately, 
and the report goes, that he has lately 
shaken off this thraldom and is about pur- 
suing his literary labours with renewed 
vigour. Next, the facts stated agree very 
well with many of the circumstances of 
Mr Coleridge’s life, narrated in his Biogra- 





{ 
How they passed in a twinkling the haunts of man, 


eing an Extract from the Life of a’ 


phia Literaria; as, in his going abroad, his 
intense, and, for a time, exclusive study of 
German Metaphysics, his love of Greek 
and his thorough acquaintance with that 
tongue while a boy; moreover this book 
bears, in its most inimitable peculiarities 
avery exact resemblance to those, which 
are acknowledged by Mr Coleridge. Per- 
haps a stronger argument yet remains. 
There is a verisimilitude, an air of absolute 
reality about the work, that will not let us 
doubt, that he who wrote it, had used opi- 
um so very intemperately as to have suf- 
fered its most obvious consequences. But 
no man could have written as this book is 
written, who had not already written 
‘much; and no one could be possessed of 
this author’s command of language and 
exquisite taste in the use of words,—of his 
power of writing in the most diverse styles, 
and of writing in them all so very well,— 
without being an established lion, a ve 

‘“‘ noticeable man” indeed. Thus the author 
is proved to be at once very notorious as 2 
man of letters and of genius, and as an 
opium-eater; and as this character befits 
nobody that we know of, excepting Mr 
Coleridge, we are well nigh compelled to 
regard him as the true author of these con- 
\fessions. At least we hold it to be certain, 
that, if he did not write them, whoever did, 
laboured hard to attach to him the pre- 
sumption of autobiography. And now we 
leave the question of authorship, and go to 
the merits of the book; “having,” as Mr 
——— of New York said to a jury, “done 
with the argumentative part of my speech, 
I come to the pathetic.” 

It cannot be required that the confes- 
sions of an opium-eater should contain more 
of the eater’s life than so much as may 
have respect to his opium or be necessary 
to the full understanding of this part. 
'Now as much as this we have ; consequent! 
there is no fault to be found with the book 
|on the score of deficiency. The confessing 





subject begins his work with certain pre- 
liminary confessions, which are given, that 
it may be understood why and how he be- 
‘gan to eat opium, and whence he afterwards 
derived the people of his dreams; and also 
that he might create something of a per- 
‘sonal interest. His father died when he 
was young ; he was put to school, and studi- 
ed so hard and so well, that at thirteen he 
'wrote Greek easily, and two years after- 
_wards could converse in Greek so much to 
the purpose, that his master once said of 
him to a stranger— That boy could ha- 
rangue an Athenian mob better than you 
or I could address an English one.” He 
went from this school to one he did not 
like, and therefore ran away from. The 
story of the elopement begins with a beau- 
tiful passage. 

“The morning came, which was to launch me 
into the world, and from which my whole succeed- 
ing life has, in many important points, taken its 
colouring. I lodged in the head master’s house, 


and had been allowed, from my first entrance, the 
indulgence of a private room, which I used both as 
a sleeping room and as a study. Athalf after three 
I rose, and gazed with deep emotion at the ancient 
, ‘drest in earliest light,’ and be- 
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ginning to crimson with the radiant lustre of a cloud- 
fess July morning. I was firm and immoveable in my 
purpose, but yet agitated by anticipation of un- 
certain danger and troubles; and if I could have 
foreseen the hurricane and perfect hail-storm of 
affliction which soon fell upon me, well might I 
have been agitated. To this agitation the deep 


peace of the morning presented an affecting con- | 


trast, and in some degree a medicine. The silence 
was more profound than that of midnight; and to 
me the silence of a summer morning is more touch- 
ing than all other silence, because, the light being 
broad and strong, as that of noon-day at other sea- 
sons of the the year, it seems to differ from perfect 
day, chiefly because man is not yet abroad; and 


thus, the peace of nature, and of the innocent | 


creatures of God, seems to be secure and deep, 
only so long as the presence of man, and his rest- 
less and unquiet spirit, are not there to trouble its 


sanctity.” 

He wandered about the country, spent 
all his money, went to London, and there 
starved within sight of death, and fixed 
upon himself perpetual disease. In Lon- 
don he had no lodging but on the floors of 
a house of which a sort of lawyer occupied 


a room or two, and no food but the relics of | 


this man’s table, whom he thus describes: 


“ But who, and what, meantime, was the master 
of the house himself? Reader, he was one of those 
anomalous practitioners in the lower departments of 
the law, who—what shall I say ?—who on pruden- 
tial reasons, or from necessity, deny themselves all 
indulgence in the luxury of too delicate a con- 
science (a periphrasis which might be abridged 
considerably, but that I leave to the reader's taste) ; 
in many walks of life, a conscience is a more ex- 
pensive incumbrance, than a wife or a carriage ; 
and just as people talk of * laying down’ their car- 
riages, so I] suppose my friend, Mr , had ‘laid 
down’ his conscience for a time; meaning, doubt- 
less, to resume it as soon as he could affordit. The 
inner economy of such a man’s daily life would 
present a most strange picture, if I could allow my- 
selfto amuse the reader at his expense. Even 
with my limited opportunities for observing what 
went on, I saw many scenes of London intrigues, 
and complex chicanery, ‘ cycle and epicycle, orb in 
orb,’ at which I sometimes smile to this day—and 
at which I smiled then in spite of my misery. My 
situation, however, at that time, gave me little ex- 
perience, in my own person, of any qualities in 
Mr ’s character but such as did him honor ; 
and of his whole strange composition, I must forget 
every thing but that towards me he was obliging, 
and, to the extent of his power, generous.” 


After a while he is rescued and goes to 
college, where he again studies hard. As 
yet he was guiltless of opium, but being in 
London some time after he entered college, 
he was violently seized with toothach and 
sought relief from laudanum ; the result was 
rapture, extacy, &c. &c. 








“ Arrived at my lodgings, it may be supposed 
that I lost not a moment in taking the quantity pre- 
scribed. I was necessarily ignorant of the whole 
art and mystery of opium-taking; and, what I 
took, I took under every disadvantage. But I took 
it;—and in an hour, oh Heavens! what a revul- 
sion! what an upheaving, from its lowest depths, 
of the inner spirit! what an apocalypse of the 
world within me! That my pains had vanished, 
was now a trifle in my eyes: this negative effect 
was swallowd up in the immensity of those posi- 
tive effects which had opened before me—in the 
abyss of divine enjoyment thus suddenly revealed.” 
* * 

“And first, one word with respect to its bodily 
effects ; for upon al! that has been hitherto written 
on the subject of opium, whether by travellers in 
Turkey (who may plead their privilege of lying as 
an old immemorial right), or by professors of medi- 








cine, writing ex cathedrd@ ; I have butone emphatic 
criticism to pronounce—Lies! lies! lies! I re- 
member once, in passing a book-stall, to have 
caught these words from a page of some satiric 
author: ‘By this time I became convinced that 
the London newspapers spoke truth at least twice 
a week, viz. on Tuesday and Saturday, and might 
safely be depended upon for——the list of bank- 
rupts.’ In like manner, I do by no means deny 
that some truths have been delivered to the world 
in regard to opium; thus it has been repeatedly 
affirmed by the learned, that opium is a dusky 
brown in colour; and this, take notice, I grant : 
secondly, that it is rather dear; which also I 
grant; for in my time, East India opium has been 
three guineas a pound, and Turkey eight: and, 
thirdly, that if you eat a good deal of it, most 
probably you must do what is particularly dis- 
agreeable to any man of regular habits, viz. die.* 
These weighty propositions are, all and singular, 
true: I cannot gainsay them: and truth ever was, 
and will be, commendable. But in these three 
theorems, I believe we have exhausted the stock 
of knowledge as yet accumulated by man on the 
subject of opium. And therefore, worthy doctors, 
as there seems to be room for further discoveries, 
stand aside, and allow me to come forward and 
lecture on this matter.” 


His one word upon the bodily effects of 
opium is a very entertaining disquisition 
upon the condition of mind, which it pro- 
duces. He quotes Atheneus to prove that 
the phrase “disguised with liquor” is ab- 
surd, inasmuch as most men are disguised 
by sobriety, and he strenuously asserts that 
opium never did and never can intoxicate ; 
that the reaction after its direct stimulus 
has subsided is not unpleasant, as the day 
after he had indulged was always a day of 
uncommon happiness; and finally that it 
stirs up and clarifies the intellect, sweep- 
ing away its dust and cobwebs, and giving 
it power, beauty, and calmness; in a word, 
restoring that lost condition, which we are 
accustomed to believe, disappeared when 
Sin alighted amid the gardens of Paradise. 
He ends the contrast between opium and 
wine, thus: 

“In short, to sum up all in one word, a man who 
is inebriated, or tending to inebriation, is, and feels 
that he is, in a condition which calls up into supre- 
macy the merely human, too often the brutal, part 
of his nature: but the opium-eater (I speak of him 
who is not suffering from any disease, or other 
remote effects of opium) feels that the diviner part 
of his nature is paramount; that is, the moral 
affections are ina state of cloudless serenity ; and 
over all is the great light of the majestic intellect.” 

We can quote a strange passage to illus- 
trate this opium-calm. | 





“T shall be charged with mysticism, Behmenism, 
quietism, &c. but that shall not alarm me. Sir 
H. Vane, the younger, was one of our wisest men ; 
and let my readers see if he, in his philosophical 
works, be half as unmystical asI am. I say, then, 
that it has often struck me that the scene itself was 
somewhat typical of what took place in such a 
reverie. The town of L—— represented the earth, 
with its sorrows and its graves left bebind, yet not 
out of sight, nor wholly forgotten. 





* Of this, however, the learned appear latterly 
to have doubted; for in a pirated edition of Bu- 
chan’s DOMESTIC MEDICINE, which I once saw 
in the hands of a farmer’s wife who was studying it 
for the benefit of her health, the Doctor was made to 
say—‘ Be particularly careful never to take above 
five and twenty ounces of laudanum at once ;’ the 
true reading being probably five and twenty drops, 


everlasting but gentle agitation, and brooded over 
by dove-like calm, might not unfitly typify the 
mind and the mood which then swayed it. For it 
seemed to me as if then first I stood at a distance, 
and aloof from the uproar of life; as if the tumult, 
the fever, and the strife, were suspended; a re- 
spite granted from the secret burdens of the heart; 
a sabbath of repose ; a resting from human labours. 
Here were the hopes which blossom in the paths 
of life, reconciled with the peace which is in the 
grave; motions of the intellect as unwearied as 
the heavens, yet for all anxieties a halcyon calm; 
a tranquillity that seemed no product of inertia, 
but as if resulting from mighty and equal antagon- 
isms ; infinite activities, infinite repose.” 


These are the pleasures of opium; after 
a while its pains take their turn, and claim 
the offender as wholly theirs. The habit 
of using this stimulus had grown upon him, 
until he took every day some ounces of 
laudanum. His dreams and reveries began 
to be compounded of every vile or fearful 
thing, which he had ever seen, read or 
thought of. His poisoned imagination ac- 
quired a power of making the most terrific 
and distressing combinations out of beauti- 
ful and tender fancies. 


“To my architecture succeeded dreams of lakes 
—and silvery expanses of water:—these haunted 
me so much, that I feared (though possibly it will 
appear ludicrous to a medical man) that some 
dropsical state or tendency of the brain might thus 
be making itself (to use a metaphysical word) 
objective ; and the sentient organ project itself as 
its own object.—For two months I suffered greatly 
in my head,—a part of my bodily structure which 
had hitherto been so clear from all touch or taint of 
weakness (physically, I mean), that I used to say 
of it, as the last Lord Oxford said of his stomach, 
that it seemed likely to survive the rest of my per- 
son. ‘Till now I had never felt a headach even, or 
any the slightest pain except rheumatic pains 
caused by my own folly. However, I got over this 
attack, though it must have been verging on some- 
thing very dangerous. 

“The waters now changed their character,— 
from translucent lakes, shining like mirrors, they 
now became seas and oceans. And now came a 
tremendous change, which unfolding itself slowly 
like a scroll, through many months, promised an 
abiding torment ; and, in fact, it never left me un- 
til the winding up of my case. Hitherto the human 
face had mixed often in my dreams, but not despot- 
ically, nor with any special power of tormenting. 
But now that which I have called the tyranny of 
the human face began to unfold itself. Perhaps 
some pait of my London life might be answerable 
for this. Be that as it may, now it was that upon 
the rocking waters of the ocean the human face 
began to appear: the sea appeared paved with 
innumerable faces, upturned to the heavens: faces, 
imploring, wrathful, despairing, surged upwards by 
thousands, by myriads, by generations, by centu- 
ries :—my agitation was infinite,—my mind tossed 
and surged with the ocean.” * * * 

“Asa final specimen, I cite one of a different 
character, from 1820. 

“The dream commenced with a music which 
now I often heard in dreams—a music of prepara- 
tion and of awakening suspense; a music like the 





The ocean, in | 


opening of the Coronation Anthem, and which 
like that gave the feeling of a vast march—of infi- 
nite cavalcades filing off—and the tread of innu- 
-merable armies. The morning was come of a 
| mighty day—a day of crisis and of final hope for 
‘human nature, then suffering some mysterious 
‘eclipse, and labouring in some dread extremity. 
| Somewhere, I knew not where—somehow, I knew 
not how—by some beings, I knew not whom—a 


battle, a strife, an agony, was conducting,—was 
evolving like a great drama, or piece of music ; 


which are held equal to about one grain of crude | with which my sympathy was the more insupport- 


opium. 


able from my confusion as to its place, its cause, 
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its nature, and its possible issue. J, as is usual in 
dreams (where, of necessity, we make ourselves 
central to every movement), had the power, and 
yet had not the power, to decide it. I had the 
power, if I could raise myself, to will it, and yet 
again had not the power, for the weight of twenty 
Atlantics was upon me, or the oppression of inex- 
piable guilt. ‘Deeper than ever plummet sound- 
ed,’ I lay inactive. Then, like a chorus, the pas- 
sion deepened. Some greater interest was at stake ; 
some mightier cause than ever yet the sword had 
pleaded, or trumpet had proclaimed. Then came 
sudden alarms: hurryings to and fro: trepidations 
of innumerable fugitives, 1knew not whether from 
the good cause or the bad: darkness and light: 
tempest and human faces; and at last, with the 
sense that all was lost, female forms, and the 
features that were worth all the world to me, and 





ceeding ages? Inthe present general dif- 
fusion of knowledge almost every man is a_ 
reader, and of course more or less a man of 
literature. Next to autobiography, the 
best method of making the life of an author 
interesting to the admirers of his works, is | 
that which has been adopted by Hayley in| 
his life of Cowper; that is, publishing such 
a selection of his letters to his intimate 
friends as may in some sort compel him to 
be his own biographer. As Dr Aikin had 
a very extensive circle of friends, we 
hoped, nay, indeed expected, that his 
daughter would have adopted this method. 


5 
On reading the memoir, however, we the 


but a moment allowed,—and clasped hands, and | less regret her determination, as from the 


heart-breaking partings, 


farewells !” 


and then—eve) lasting | 


extracts which she has given from her’ 
father’s letters, we have no very high | 


‘ 

After a while he finds he must die pretty | 2otion of his talents for epistolary cor- 
soon if he continues this habit, and being | respondence. Miss Aikin says, in her pre- 
particularly averse to such a consumma- | face, that “nothing could be farther ee | 
tion, he goes to work resolutely, and at the | her design than to intrude upon the atten-| 


close of the book assures his readers that | tion of the public by the introduction of| 
It is wonderful that | anecdotes or observations not strictly con- 


the author has been able to preserve any | nected with the subject of the memoir, and 
thing like a story amid the incoherence of | by which its effect as a moral portraiture 
He would be rather weakened than enforced.’ 
writes in the first or third person, in the | We do not see how its effect as a moral 
to or of himself, | portraiture could have been weakened if 
she had illustrated the subject of the me- 


he is almost cured. 


a work so confused and desultory. 


past or present tense, 
just as the whim takes him; still he has 
made a very pleasant book ;—of no great 
use as to opium-eating, because it will 
entice as many as it will deter. The lan- 
guage is always exquisitely felicitous, often 
most amusingly quaint, and sometimes pow- 
erful and magnificent in the extreme. The 
author must have wonderful variety and 
versatility of talent; a passage decorated 
with the very elements of poetry, is often 
preceded by one armed with stinging sar- 
casm and followed by another of pure wit. 
On the whole, there are few books of this 
size, which bear so deeply and distinctly 
the impress of genius; very few, which 
have so many faults redeemed by so much 
excellence. 





Memoir of John Atkin, M.D. By Lucy 
Atkin. With a Selection of his Miscella- 
neous Pieces, biographical, moral, and 
critical. Philadetphia, 8vo. pp. 487. 


We took up this work with some feeling of 
interest arising from the rank which the 
subject of it and his family hold among the 
“ignes minores” of English literature. We 
had expeeted too much, and have now to 
be cautious that in the account which we 
are about to give of it, we do not under- 
value the book, in consequence of our dis- 
appointment. 

That the lite of a man devoted to liter- 
ature affords but a meagre subject for the 
biographer, has long ago been remarked ; 
and we have often thought that an author 
is the best qualified of any one to give an 
interesting account of himself. None but 


he can tell the origin and the progress of 
his works; and where is the literary man 
who would not feel an interest in the his- 
tory of those productions of the human 
mind which are to be the lights of the suc- 


| 
| 








moir by anecdotes of other literary and 
scientific men, and thus given the public a 
bird’s eye view of the society in which Dr 
Aikin lived. Sure we are that had this 
been done the work would not have been 
so dull. 

Dr Aikin was the only son of the Rev. 
John Aikin, D. D., a dissenting clergyman, 
whose health incapacitated him for useful- 
ness, as a preacher, and who taught first a 
private school, and was afterwards the 
President of a sort of College established 
by the dissenters at Warrington in Lan- 
cashire. He made great proficiency in his 
studies at an early age and acquired a 
strong fondness for polite literature, from 
which his subsequent scientific pursuits 
never weaned him. He was apprenticed | 
to a country apothecary, and afterwards | 
studied physic in Edinburgh and surgery in | 
London; sedulously cultivating literature | 
as his chief amusement during’ his studies. 
He practised surgery awhile in the coun- 
try, having, like a prudent man, married as 
soon as he had a fair prospect of being able 
to maintain a family, and not till then. Dis- 
satisfied with his emoluments as a surgeon, 
he went to Leyden and obtained a degree 
as a physician. His own account of his 
visit to the continent, his daughter has in- 
serted in her narrative, and it is the most 
entertaining part of the memoirs. He 
seems to have been not very successful in 
his profession, and his weak state of health 
at length compelled him to relinquish it 
altogether. He began to write when very 
young, and continued to publish a volume 
or two, almost every year during his life. 
We think he would have better consulted 
his fame had he written jess and on fewer 
topics. The most prominent traits in his 
character as an author, appear to be plain 
common sense and an highly Cultivated 








taste. Of his numerous works none fall 
below mediocrity, and a few rise above it. 
As a poet he was of the class, the inevita- 
ble doom of which was long ago pronounced 
by Horace. 

‘“‘ Mediocribus esse poetis, 

Non di, non homines, non concessére columne.” 
His volume of poems was never reprinted 
and is now forgotten. His fine taste made 
him an excellent critic, and his style justly 
deserves the encomium of his daughter. It 
is what may be called a transparent style; 
the reader is never at loss about his mean- 
ing, nor ever tempted from his subject to 
admire a fine phrase or a beautiful figure. 
All his ornaments are appropriate, and 
never ambitious. A man so learned and so 
gifted might, we think, have attained a 
much higher station in the republic of let- 
ters, had he not frittered away his powers 
upon too many objects. He was never 
without some literary project, and we sus- 
pect often began to write before he had 
even arranged the plan of his work. We 
have been much pleased with his critical 
notices of different English poets appended 
to this book. We had never seen any of 
them before, though we had read their 
titles as productions of Dr Aikinz They 
are models for this class of writings, and 
will bear a comparison with the best essays 
of Dr Johnson on similar subjects; indeed 
we think that many of Dr Aikin’s are to be 
preferred to some of those even of that 
giant of literature. Our review of Percy’s 
Reliques was published before the “ Memoirs 
of Dr Aikin” was put into our hands; which 
we mention on account of the striking sim- 
ilarity both of sentiment and expression 
between a paragraph in that review, and 
the following passage of the ‘* Essay on the 
Poetry of Milton.” 

“This originality of imitation in Milton be- 
comes peculiarly conspicuous on a critical exam- 
ination of his similies. In most of these he may be 
detected taking a hint from Homer or some other 
ancient; but he has made it so much his own, both 
by adced circumstances in the description, and by 
novelty in the application, that his merit of inven- 
tion is little less than if the whole idea had been 
primarily of hisown growth. In Milton’s mind, all 
images and impressions, whether received from 
nature or art, from reading or observation, seem to 
have been so blended and amalgamated, so much 
converted into the proper aliment of the intellect, 
that their transcripts in his writings take a kind of 
hou ogeneous form, an?’ what might appear study in 
another man, in him is spontaneous effusion.” 

It is curious to observe how far the taste 
of the age influenced even such a mind as 
that of Dr Aikin. In his “ Observations 
on Pope’s Essay on Man,’ he quotes the 
following jumble of metaphors as a proof 
of Pope’s “splendour of diction, which illu- 
minates an intellectual truth by associat- 
ing it with some kindred sensibie object of 
the sublime or beautiful class.” We quote 
the words as they are italicised by Dr 
Aikin. 

“ For him alone Hope leads from goal to goal, 

And opens still and opens on his soul; 

Till lengthened on to Faith, and unconfined, 

It pours the bliss that fills up all the mind.” 

Let any man examine the sensible images 
conveyed by the words in italics, and what 
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are they? For our part we must say, that 
to us at least they are not “ kindred images 
of the sublime or beautiful class ;” Hope is 
personified as a gutde in the first line, and 
so far, well; but in the next line she is 
described as opening, but what or whom 
puzzles our ingenuity; the metaphor in the 
third line, presented us with the image of 
our good grandmother amusing herself at 
what is called the great spinning-wheel, 
and dexterously joining a new roll of wool 
to the one which was nearly spun out; in 
the fourth line our same venerated relative 
is recalled to our recollection, engaged in 
the mystery of pouring out her evening 
libation of tea. Notwithstanding this and 
some few other errors of a similar kind, 
imputable to the same cause, we may Con- 
fidently recommend these critical notices 
to the attention of our reader as examples, 
in the main, of sound, discriminating crit- 
icism. 

We have said little of Dr Aikin’s pri- 
vate life, considering that our business was 
to notice him as an author; but we ought 
not to omit that he was an amiable man 
and exemplary in the performance of all 
the social duties. He was, in his political 
sentiments, a republican, and suffered some 
petty persecution in consequence of incau- 
tiously expressing his opinions; but he was 
neither attacked by a mob, like his friend 
Priestley, nor iunprisoned by authority, like 
his brother-in-law, Gilbert Wakefield. He 
lived to a good old age, and died quietly in 
the bosom of his family. His aim in his 
life and his writings seems to have been 
usefulness to his fellow-creatures, and 
doubtless his reward is inconceiyably bet- 


ier than that of many who have acquired | 


amore brilliant reputation. 





The Daughter of a Genius, pp. 192. 18mo- 





Boston, 1824. 


their attention till it iscompietely read, will 
not hesitate to rank Mrs Hotland among the 
best writers. Her talent for descriptive 


moral composition is of a very high order. | 
Her style is occasionally somewhat inflated, | 


for it does not accommodate itself to the 
various subjects that are introduced. It has, 
however, great strength and animation; 
and she rarely omits to introduce any word, 
which can add to the spirit and force of a 
sentence. 

Her imagination is abundantly fruitful, 
but her judgment does not always dispose, 
ina suitable manner, of the immense variety 
of facts and circumstances, which her im- 
agination supplies. This defect often gives 
her narratives an airof extravagance; and 
they are sometimes liable to this charge 
where so good an excuse cannot be conced- 
ed. We notice her extravagance more in 
the Tales of the Manor, than inher smaller 
works. In the first story, for example, she 
works up her imagination to its highest 
pitch; it supplies her with wonder upon 


— 'it matters little whether the external re- 
THOSE who are satislied with a book be-/| presentation be real or imaginary, provided 
cause it is sufliciently interesting to secure | it be such as displays the true operation of 





wonder, and in one short life combines more | 


of strange adventure, and of lucky and | 
luckless casualty, than the biographer finds | 
in the lives of thousands. It is impossible, | 
while thus ranging out of all bounds of reason | 
and probability, to make moral and religious | 
remarks with any effect. They are either | 
regarded as dull and insipid, or they par- 
take of the general inflation of the romance, 
and lose all fitness and adaptation to the 
sober duties of ordinary life. She never 
entirely loses sight of the distinction be- 
tween right and wrong, but she often ren- 
ders it nearly nugatory by the wildness and 
disorder, which she produces in the mind of 
the reader. 

The style of Mrs Hofland’s descriptions 
is so striking, that every deviation from the 
simplicity of nature is rendered dangerous. | 
But however much the reader may, for the | 
time, relish his entertainment, yet, if he | 
possess any love of simplicity and truth, | 
his satisfaction will be greatly diminished | 
by discovering that the principles which the | 
story he has been reading was intended to | 
illustrate, are accommodated to such scenes, | 
as seldom or never exist but in hopes, and | 
fears, and dreams. We do not mean to} 
imply that the fault which we ascribe to. 
some parts of these works, exists in them in| 
an uncommon degree. It is a proper sub- 
ject for censure wherever it is found; and 
its effects are exceedingly baneful in works | 
designed for children. There is less moral 
difference than we are apt to suppose be- | 
tween a falsehood in relating matters of | 
fact, and an unnatural description in a fic- 
titious narrative. We have no sort of ob- 
jection to novels, if they are morally true, | 
—that is, if they give a natural and faithful 
display of such principles as we find in the 
human mind,—and have on the whole a ten- 
dency towards improvement; but it is a 
question of importance, whether even these 
are not better suited to riper age than to 
early youth. When the mind is matured, 





the principles described. But is it not prop- 
er, in forming the mind, to store it with 
facts; and is not this most consistent with 
the method of analytical instruction? At 
least there can be no question, that extra- 
vagant tales violate all natural relation be- 
tween cause and effect; and encourage 
children to hope, and undertake to perform 
actions, from unnatural and incompetent 
motives. But we must hasten to say some 
better things of Mrs Hofland. 

A deep and lively sense of rectitude is 
generally manifested; and when her de- 
scriptions are not,too highly wrought, no 
one can follow het without finding strong 
incentives to virtue. There is an uncom- 
mon depth in her moral sentiments, and she 
frequently expands and illustrates them in 
a manner beautiful and charming. You 
meet with nothing here, that teaches the 
sufficiency of reason, and natural morality ; 
we are bidden to follow no light but that 
from heaven, and there is no other virtue 
but love to our Father and charity towards 


sion to dissent from her judgment respect- 
ing the moral character of any action. It 
must, however, be allowed, that in the hurry 
and bustle of her descriptions, she some- 
times omits a proper distinction between 
the good and the evil. 

Our readers may be amused with a sketch 
of this history of “The Daughter of a 
Genius.” 

Mr and Mrs Henville had five children, 
one of whom, named Maria, discovered at a 
very early age such marks of genius, as 
caused them serious alarm. Like all who 
are thus afflicted, she was too restless and 
impatient to perform ordinary actions well, 


but often accomplished wonders in a won- 


derful manner. Atseventeen, having learn- 
ed a good deal ,but without much study, and 
withal having contracted the notion—very 
approvable even in women of genius—that 
it would be well to get married, it happen- 
ed that one Mr Albany, a friend of her fa- 
ther, fell in love with her. He was a very 
respectable bachelor of about forty-five, a 
fit subject for the fascinations of a woman 
of beauty and genius. She now turned her 
attention to architecture, that she might as- 
sist Mr Albany in repairing his house; and 
being fascinated with the subject, continued 
to pursue ker studies in it, and to order al- 
terations in the house corresponding to every 
new notion, till it was hard to say in what 
style it was executed, but very easy to as- 
certain that it had cost too much. Having 
ascended a ladder one day, she was standing 
on the end of a weak plank on the upper sto- 
ry, and her footman carried her a note, relat- 
ing that her father was sick and deranged. 
Her husband saw her look pale and agitat- 
ed, ran up to support her, stepped on the 
weak plank, broke it, and both fell to the 
ground, accompanied by a mason’s hod, 
which fellon Mr Albany’s leg and broke 
it. She was much bruised, but a surgeon 
arriving bled her, and she hastened away 
to her father, clasped him in her arms 
while he was in the height of a delirium, 
loosened the bandage from her arm, delug- 
ed his bed in blood, and frightened him al- 
most todeath. She fainted, recovered, took 
his fever, hurried back to her husband, gave 
him the fever, and he and her father both 
died. 

She had borne a daughter some time be- 
fore, who had not attracted the attention of 
Mrs Albany sufficiently to divert it from 
amusement and architecture. Nor did she 
now; for her mother soon set about further 
improvements on her house, though remind- 
ed that her husband’s estate was entailed, 
and she might be removed, and lose her la- 
bour. This soon became true; and she was 
left to fortune and her genius. After 
suffering much from these reverses, and 
fluttering about for a short time, she resolv- 
ed to pay her debts, and support herself and 
her daughter by turning school-mistress. 
But it was first necessary, that she should 
cross the straits of Dover to learn French. 
She placed her daughter, Maria, with an 
ant, a queer sort of a maiden lady of more 
than seventy years, who resided near 





our neighbour. We very seldom see occa- 
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Albany was detained about ten years, dur- 
ing which time she studied minerology and 
conchology in addition to her French. Her 
daughter was treated with little attention 
and no tenderness by her great aunt, Miss 
Margaret Albany; for nothing could be 
less pleasing to this lady than the charac- 
ter of her mother. However, the young 
Maria received by degrees more favor 
through the influence of the excellent 
sisters of her mother, and Mrs. Margaret 
permitted her to learn many things, which 
were not known in her day. Still, every 
precaution was used that she should con- 
tract nothing of her mother’s genius. 
But she was a girl of fine talents, and 
uniformly appears just what her early 
education was not calculated to produce. 
When peace was at last proclaimed, she 
had knowledge enough to infer that her 
mother would be liberated. She danced 
about in extacy, and then fell on her knees 
and gave thanks to God. Mrs Margaret, 
struck with disappointment and astonish- 
ment, clasped her hands and exclaimed, 
‘Dear heart! after all I have done, the 
girl has her mother’s genius !” 

Mrs Albany returned, established her | 
school, received great patronage, managed 


badly, expected her scholars to learn in her | 


odd way; and through a thousand difficul- 
ties which occurred in her school and her 
faygily, was sustained by the ever patient, 
dis@reet, and faithful Maria. At length 
Maria visits Mrs Margaret, and in the 
mean time, her mother meets with a worn 


Brandini. She early, but too late, repented | 


of this; and finding that the patrons of her 
schoo! were little disposed to overlook her 
misconduct, it was resolved that both she 
and her husband should go to Italy, and 
leave the school to Maria. It was hoped 
that Mr Brandini would gain health, and 
be restored to the favour of a long offended 
grandfather, and thereby obtain some mo- 
ney. After accomplishing a tedious jour- 
ney, they found themselves most graciously 
received by his former friends; and it was 
plain that they were to have money enough 
even to pay old scores, when his grandfather 
should have done with it. Mr Brandini 
soon died, but his wife remained, to attend 
and comfort the object of her golden hopes. 
‘These, however, were soon and sadly blast- 
ed; for when the will was read, a little 
priestcraft was discovered. She could not 
have a single ducat without embracing the 
catholic faith. Like a true martyr she de- 
clined this condition, and thus was left 
friendless and moneyless in a strange land. 
She was sometime afterward found by one 
who had innocently promoted her second 
marriage ; returned to England pretty well 
sobered, having lost her beauty, and become 
disgusted with the excentricities of geni: 
and spent the rest of her days like a ] 
of common sense. 

After the departure of her mother, } 
retrieved the character of the schoc 


joyed great reputation and patron: 


long as she needed it,—and until on 
erick Albany, her cousin, who jad 


| the evils which it censures, in the ordinary | 
for declamation, and no greater temptation 





| 


ed the mansion on which so much skill in 
architecture had been displayed, chose first 
to pay her what her mother had expended 
on the house, and afterwards to invite her 
to live in it. 





The reader has doubtless remarked that | 
in this abstract of the story, the mother, | 
and not the daughter, appears the heroine. 
He would receive the same impression from | 
the original. The plan of the story is de- | 
cidedly injudicious. It is frequently very 
extravagant, but still most of it is highly 
interesting. We doubt whether the young 
reader will learn from it how to apply the 
principles, which it inculcates, or to shun 


occurrences of a common life. 


| be heard. 


mitted. It is that sort of concession which 
seems to justify the withholding of all fur- 


ther admission ; it is a sort of compromise, 


which is precisely what we do not want. 
We believe that more than this is true, 
and further, that more than this is due to the 
nations who are entitled to all the instruc- 
tion which the example of our endeavours 
and oursuccess can teach. The only question 
is, What and how much more it is proper for 
us to reclaim; this question should be ask- 
ed of our history, our condition and our cha- 
racter ; and the answer which the y must unite 
in giving, is the only answer which should 
What is the answer? 
Doubtless there can be no better theme 


to exaggerate and “ im: agniloquize. ”. Butis 








MISCELLANY: 





THOUGHTS UPON THE CHARACTER OF THE. 
AGE. 


[ ‘ontinued from the last number. | 


WE approach our subject, almost with re- | 
luctance. We encounter difficulties and) 
discouragements, we did not anticipate and 


_ almost shrink from; it is not that we find it | 


! 





out Italian music-master, and becomes Mrs | much interest. We feel that it demands a 


a hard task, to vindicate our country’s right | 
to all that we have claimed; on the con-) 
trary we challenged an appeal to fact, and | 
by it we are perfectly willing to abide. But 
we are about to oppose, as we fear, a fixed 
and habitual mode of thinking among our 
most intelligent classes, upon a subject of 


more discursive and ample exposition than 
the character of our work will permit us to 
vive. It would be difficult to impress even 
upon the ignorant a just and adequate be- 
lief respecting the condition and destinies of 
our country; but we write for those who are 
more than ignorant ;—who are prejudiced ; 
and whose prejudices array themselves 
against us with a force which may not be 
subdued but by a full and powerful exposi- 
tion of the truth. We are in no way dis-| 
posed to doubt the certain prey alence of | 





‘truth in the combat with error; but if error | 





be rooted and entrenched, truth must come | 
to the conflict, armed and ready for hard | 
battle. We shall go on with our work, in the | 
belief that a few obvious and important facts 
may be presented so distinctly, even with 
our modicum of ability and opportunity, as 
to awaken a new train of thought, a suspi- 
cion of past opinions; and a willingness to 
welcome juster views, which may in the end 
subdue established errors, and substitute for 
them, a correct apprehension of the state 
and prospects of our native land. 

Our emancipation from the last links of 
that chain of dependence which bound us 
to Europe, is now so absolute and certain, 
‘hat every one, at home and abroad, is will- 

admit that we are one among the 

»; and that we have our share of the 
arities which attach to every nation 
every individual, and constitute the | 
active difference between it and others. 
s, however, is just nothing; we would 
eed prefer that nothing should be ad- 





| this a good reason for giving up the inquiry ? 


The facts we would examine, and on which 
we would rest as an ample support to our 
opinions, are simple and obvious. If it be 


true that they may be misused by idle de- 


clamation, or that ingenuity, active from the 
stimulus of vanity, may extort from them 
false conclusions,—it is no less true that 
they may be made by fair reasoning, to 


‘yield just and valuable inicrences. 


We may as well begin, by saying what it 
is, that we hope to make manifest; what it 
is, that we think and feel and would deciare. 
We look back to the earliest struggles of 
our fathers; we follow their records down 
to the establishment of our country, and 
see them brought out from bondage, and led 
through the desolations of famine, pestilence 
and war, to this, the promised land. We 
look around and find the nation which they 
| planted, multiplied with unprecedented ra- 
pidity, and now enjoying an accumulation— 
we had almost said an intensity, of blessing, 
which no other nation hasknown. We find 
ourselves trying a prodigious experiment 
with perfect success; and the thoughts of 
all nations beginning to be turned to us ;— 
to us, who but a few generations ago were 
as little regarded as a sunset cloud in the 
western horizon. These are the general 
‘facts; the general inference we draw, is, 
that it is, not our right, but our first na- 
tional duty, to feel that the ark of freedom 
and of truth, is, and is to be, committed to 
our hands, for ourselves and for our children ; 


| for the ages which are, and the ages which 


are to be ; for our own land, and for the 
whole earth. He, whose will is fate, hath 
appointed unto us to lead the nations; and 
there should be abroad in the land, a spirit 
speaking in the depths of each man’s heart, 
and telling him, that we are before the 
whole earth, for their guidance and instruc- 
tion; to lead them whither we have come 
and are going. 

We are perfectly aware that our lan- 
guage and our opinions are far too decided 
to accord with the established mode of 
thinking and talking upon these topics; but 
we stand ready to state the facts and the 
reasons, which have fixed upon our minds 
the conviction we have above expressed. 
Gladly would we array these facts at length, 
and state with the utmost distinctness. the 
arguments we ground upon them; gladly 
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would we labour to impart to the community | yielding in their strong grasp upon the prin- 
some portion of our own belief, and of the | ciples of their religion, and too unbending 
sense of responsibility which should go with | in the rectitude of their stern integrity, to 
it. We would net willingly excite the idle} abide there longer. Their fathers were 
vanity we are accused of indulging, by an} the English Puritans; men, who when the 
imposing array of our country’s glories ; for | idolatries of Kome were coming back upon 
it is not so much of her glories, as of her; England in the sixteenth century, fought 
duties, that we should speak. But we would | gladly the battle of their faith, though death 
do the goed office of telling a solemn, an! was before and upon them ; while chained at 
important, and, as it seems to us, an unper- | the burning stake, and writhing in the fierce 
ceived or atleast adisregarded truth. We} agonies of their horrible death, they ceased 
are however compelled by the character of | not to raise the voice of their testimony, un- 





our work to abstain from along and minute til the chains which held them to earth | 


examination of this subject, and we can do| were burnt away and their spirits were 
no more than direct our readers to a very | borne upwards on the smoke of their tor- 
few of those considerations, which will, we} ment. ‘These men were not Common men, 
think, lead to the result at which we have| and the inheritance they gave their child- 
arrived. ren, our fathers, was that character which 

If it be true that we may trace back the | led them from their native land, to encoun- 
records of mankind, through the ages which | ter for conscience’ sake, the peril and the 
were of record, to those that lie beyond its} suffering of a winter’s sea, the pestilence 
reach, and call in vain upon the genera-| that walked among them in darkness, scat- 
tions which have been, to point to us a na-| tering its arrows of death,—the savage war 
tion like unto ourselves in the circumstan- | that threatened to finish with the tomahawk, 
ces which attended its birth.and infancy,| the work which famine and pestilence had 
and placed their impress on its manhood, or | begun, and all the toil, the danger and dis- 
in the principles and habits which constitut-| tress which met them upon the shores that 
ed its character; if it be true that in our! could offer nothing to welcome them but 
history, condition, and character, we have a | snow and frost, and the angry tempest ; and 
positive advantage over all other nations; |} nothing to comfort them but a desolation not 
then surely it is wise to believe that from | less complete, and far more terrific, than 
all this something must come, and to learn, ! that of the vast ocean which severed them 
if we can, from the peculiarities which thus | from their fathers’ graves. 
distinguish us, what uses we are destined to| Inafter times, various emigrants, urged 
perform. There certainly was a final cause _ by various motives, came to New England; 
of our national being, and it is worth while but it should be recollected, that religion in 
to find out, both what that end was and how! some form or other, was the operative prin- 
we may best promote it. | 

And now, let us begin with looking at) however they differed from each other in 





our history. All the parts of this country | the names they bore, or in the tenets which | 


were not peopled in the sarne way or from) they held, they agreed in this ;—they had 
the same sources. They agree only in this, |; fled from the abuses of religion in the old 
that they were settled by men who seem to} world, and were come hither to enjoy in se- 


have been picked out by the instrumentality | curity and peace, their faith, their hopes, | 


of various incidents, passions and purposes, and their conscience. 
as the finest spirits, the choice and essence | 


world. miracle which had prepared the spot ap- 


By far the greater part of this country | pointed to receive their first footsteps. A | 


owes its population, directly or by deriva-| plague had visited Plymouth, and an ex- 
tion, to some one of these three principal| tent of country of which that point might 
sources; the settlement of New Engiand by} be the centre, and so thinned and weak- 
the Puritans, or rather by the descendants| ened the Indian tribes, that the colonists 
of the Puritans; the Quaker colonies in; were enabied to escape,—and barely to 


Pennsylvania, and the emigration, from} escape, the dangers before which the brav- | 


England first and then from France, into! est among them sometimes quailed. 

Virginia. If we begin at home, well may; Pennsylvania is an eminently important 
we ask, what nation has the earth ever) portion of our country; its capital is the 
borne upon its surface, which had, or has a} national capital, and its overflow has peo- 
right to such pride of parentage as our own| pled a large extent of territory not under 
New England?’ Our fathers were not ava-| its immediate government. How trium- 
ricious and unprincipled speculators; nor! phantiy may we appeal to the origin of this 
turbulent and disaffected spirits, hanging | great state. Well may we bid the world 
loose upon the fringes of society, and easily | look upon this admirable and unprecedented 


shaken off; nor the refuse of their mother! instance of the power of principle and con- | 


land compelied by its natural growth to} science. A body of men, all respectable, 
leave its bosom and seek their food else-. and many leaving, in their flourishing coun- 
where. They were the best men in the| try, rank and fortune, crossing the ocean 
land from which they came ; that land was) to find, in the wilderness of bare creation, a 
then the freest and most enlightened in the! seciuded spot, where they might realize 
world, and they came out from it, because | their theories of an equal, regular, and re- 


ciples of the most exact honesty, the strict- 
est simplicity and integrity. The character 
of these men was obnoxious to the civilized, 
refined, and christian land whence they 
came. We speak not of their peculiarities 
of demeanour,—of their external character- 
istics ; but of their true and essential prin- 
ciples, which, in Europe, exposed them to 
sullering and disgrace. They crossed the 
waters, and found that the untaught savage 
would listen to truths, and recognize with 
respect, rights, which European men langh- 
ed and laugh to scorn, The theories of these 
Quakers were realized ; their principles put 
into actual and unimpeded operation, and 
the result has helped to teach the world a 
lesson which all its wealth could not ade 
quately repay. 

The facts in the history of New England 
and Pennsylvania are well known; but we 
are not so familiar with the history of Vir 





ciple with almost all of them; and that. 


Among those things, which made most | 
of the whole earth; as those by whom might obvious the Providence that brooded over | 
best be done the work of peopling this new | our fathers, we should not forget the almost | 


ginia, and upon many points in this history 
misconceptions prevail here. Sir Walter 
| Raleigh first colonized the country, and 
was followed by many younger sons of re- 
spectable families, whom the follies of those 
days excluded from industry at home. Then 
and not till then, culprits were sent over 
from England, to be servants to the plan- 
ters. Virginia, however, was something 
very different from the Botany Bay of Eng- 
land. Convicts were never sent here as to 
a place of punishment ;—that is, punish- 
ment was never the primary and leading 
object in sending them. England found 
herself possessed of valuable territories 
upon our southern coast; colonies were es- 
tablished and nurtured there ; but too large 
a proportion of the colonists were from the 
higher and middling classes. Men were 
wanted to perform the lower uses of society, 
to be servants and mechanics; but it was 
difficult in those days to persuade men of 
this rank to abandon their connexions and 
| their habitual comforts for a new and lonely 
home, and therefore convicts were compel- 
led to come. Doubtless their exile was a 
punishment; doubtless one object in send- 
ing them here, was relief from the burthen 
of supporting them at home. They came 
however in small numbers; they took their 
proper piace in the social relations, and 
were rigidly kept there. They exercised 
no influence upon society, unless, indeed, the 
care taken to guard against contamination, 
preserved in the higher and governing 
classes, who impress their own character 
upon the mass, a greater refinement of man- 
ners and more of the demeanour of their 
fathers, than would otherwise have remain- 
ed. Still, servants were wanting ; the sup- 
ply from the English gaols,—always inade- 
quate,—was so repugnant to the charaeter 
of the people that it soon ceased, and the 
curse of slavery fell upon them. 

We shall consider the subject of negro 
slavery, both as it affects the character and 
condition of this country, and as a circum- 
stance in its history. It is only in this lat- 
ter point of view that we have now to re- 
gard it. In this connexion, it must be suf- 
ficient to state, that it was England, and not 





they were too free, too courageous, too un-| ligious government, and practice their prin-! Virginia, which refused to eradicate this 
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sore evil, before it had rooted itself amid 
the institutions of our country, and long be- 
fore it had began to bear its baleful fruits. 
This fact is certain.* 

After these colonies had become well or- 
ganized, and their most dangerous enemies, 
and most difficult obstacles, were so far sub- 
dued, that their prosperity might be con- 
sidered in some measure secure, they began 


to be known in the old world as an asylum | 


for the persecuted and a fitting home for 
those who would befree. Then it was, that 


Louis XIV., by an act, of which it is diffi- | with those of whom we have spoken. Of 


cult to say whether its madness or wicked- 
ness predominated, revoked that edict, 
which had preserved the peace of his do- 
minions, and retained within them men 
who contributed much to their strength and 
prosperity.—Thus it was, that when the 
forests which darkened our southern shores 
were cut down and the broad fields were 
planted, the land was made ready to re- 
ceive into its bosom the most religious and 
most virtuous men in France ; men, who for 
a considerable period had been isolated in 


their own country, tolerated by law, but 


smitten with the persecutions of contempt, 
derision, and distrust, and thus taught so to 
value liberty of conscience and freedom 
from idolatrous superstitions, that when bid- 
den to choose between these, and the vari- 
ous blessings of a home and a country, they 
chose to bear with them into exile that 
which they valued more than ail they 
left. A large proportion of the numerous 
families of Huguenots,—to give them their 
common appellation,—who came to Ameri- 
ca, settled in the southern states ; but many 
came to New England and to the middle 
states, and their names and their descend- 
ants are now to be met with in every re- 
gion of our country. 

It is indeed the prominent and peculiar 
feature in our history, that after Europe had 
by gradual progress arrived at a high pitch 
of refinement and prosperity, the two na- 
tions which were far in advance of all the 
rest in all that was valuable, were so acted 
upon by various motives and circumstances, 
that they drove out from among them the 
best and noblest of their sons; the men of 
the most inflexible adherence to principle, 


and at the same time of the purest princi- | 





*“ Respecting the system of slavery which pre- 
vails in this state, it is nothing more than justice to 
add—that the colonists, at an early period, became 
convinced of the evil, and made efforts to check it, 
which were repressed by the anthority of the sove- 
reign. The writer of this has now before him seve- 
ral extracts fromthe ‘Records of the Council of 
State,’ dated 1723, 1732, 1742, from which it appears, 
that acts of the colonial legislature, laying a duty 
on the importation of slaves, were disapproved and 
of course nullified by the king. The ground of ob- 
jection was, that they injuriously affected the trade 
and shipping of Great Britain.”—Article “ Vir- 
ginia” in the American edition of Rees’ Cyclo- 
pedia. 

This may serve to show that there are some 
grounds for the above assertion. It cannot be sup- 
posed that either the government of England or the 
colony of Virginia foresaw all the consequences of 
this trade; still, let the blame, whether it be more 
or less, attach where it should. 
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the world; and this too, at the very period, 
when our shores were prepared to receive 
the principal founders of their future na- 
tions. 

We have spoken particularly of the three 
principal sources of our population, and it 
cannot be necessary to suggest how large 
an extent of our territory has been filled by 
emigration from these states. But some 
parts of this country were settled by emi- 
grants from Europe, who had no connexion 





these instances of exception, some are so 
'slight, they deserve no notice; like drops 
| falling into the ocean, they received a cha- 
_racter from the surrounding element, with- 
_out perceptibly imparting any thing of their 
pers But most of them, as the German 


ples of religion and policy then known in 





| 


Sa a CaS 


Since we have been a nation, what is our 
history ? What danger is there to which we 
have not been exposed, and what injury 
have we sustained? War has assailed us, 
dangerous as any war can well be, until as- 
sembled Europe shall make the ocean her 
highway for armed millions; but we have 
come out from this trial, unscathed. Part 
spirit was to be the fiery gulf into which 
our own madness would throw all that we 
have and other nations have not. But 
party spirit has raged with an intensity of 
wrath that can hardly be exceeded; it was 
nurtured by interest and ambition, by false- 
hood and prejudice, by anger and obstinacy, 
until it burnt between us like a devouring 
flame, which no man could pass through to 
go unto his brother. That day has gone 
by, and we dare to ask, In what respect are 





emigrants to Pennsylvania, many of the| we the weaker or the worse for the past 
Dutch colonists of New York, the Catholics | peril? If we should dread a repetition of 
of Maryland, and Oglethorpe’s settlement | those scenes and feelings, we should also, 
|in Georgia, harmonized well, both in the in-| not only hope that the time which has gone, 
'ducements which led them hither, and in | may teach that which is to come, but re- 


| 


had preceded them. 


our history, we have no room to say more, 


national feelings, and a national character. 


discharge the offices for which we are a na- 
tion, are unspeakable and immeasurable. 
The different sections of our country were 
encircled and bound together by the strong 
ties of a common object, a common effort, 
and a common conquest. They were firmly 
held, each to the other; anda fiery zeal in- 
flamed every part of the community thus 
united into identity, until, if we may use so 
coarse a figure, the whole was welded into 
one mass. There are those who are led, by 
the independence which the state govern- 
ments have retained, to magnify the actual 
differences which distinguish some classes of 
our citizens from other classes, and to deny 
that we have in truth any national charac- 
ter. But our national government is amply 
armed with all national powers for all na- 
tional purposes, and who will venture to 
deny a national name or national character 
to England, France, or Spain, although cer- 
tain it is that no distinctions whatever exist 
between our northern and southern, or eas- 
tern and western brethren, so great as those 
which may be pointed out between the 
Yorkshireman and the inhabitant of Corn- 
wall; the native of Brittany and of Lan- 
guedoc ; the Biscayan and the Andalusian. 
A very little examination makes it obvious 
that we cannot yield to any nation of equal 
magnitude, in identity of language, of man- 
ners, and of general character. 





| 


than that the principles of freedom and | our history. 
justice which our fathers brought with | with witnesses to the great truth, that we, 
them, were unchecked here, and grew with | as a nation, are summoned to a great work ? 
luxuriant fertility unknown and impossible | That work is begun, but not finished; and 
amid the barrenness, the weeds, and the | finished it cannot be, until we are deliver- 
poison of European policy. They operated ‘ed from all that obstructs the activity of 
strongly,—and not always silently,—until | those just principles, which we alone recog- 
our fathers had formed the habit and learn-| nize, and have fully exemplified all the 


ed the wisdom of liberty. Then came the | good which their unimpeded operation can 
war which gave us a national existence, | produce. 





| the character they brought, with those who | joice in that proof of rooted strength, which 


| we may find in the fact of our escape and 
With respect to subsequent periods of safety. 


We must close this very rapid sketch of 
Could it be more crowded 


In a future number we shall consider 


The good effects of the revolutionary war, | how far and in what manner, the condition 
in preparing us to sustain the character and | of this country corroborates the testimony 


of its history. 








POETRY. 





THE RIVULET. 


THis little rill that, from the springs 

Of yonder grove, its current brings, 
Plays on the slope awhile, and then 

Goes prattling into groves again, 

Oft to its warbling waters drew 

My little feet when life was new. 

When woods in early green were drest, 
And from the chambers of the west 

The warmer breezes, travelling out, 
sreathed the new scent of flowers about, 
My truant steps from home would stray, 
Upon its grassy side to play; 

To crop the violet on its brim, 

And listen to the throstle’s hymn, 

With blooming cheek and open brow, 
As young and gay, sweet rill, as thou. 


And when the days of boyhood came, 
And I had grown in love with fame, 
Duly I sought thy banks, and tried 
My first rude numbers by thy side. 
Words cannot tell how glad and gay 
The scenes of life before me lay. 
High visions then, and lofty schemes 
Glorious and bright as fairy dreams, 
And daring hopes, that now to speak 
Would bring the blood into my cheek, 
Passed o’er me; and I wrote on high 
A name I deemed should never die. 


Years change thee not. Upon yon hill 
The tal! old maples, verdant still, 
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Yet tell, in proud and grand decay, 
How swift the years have passed away, 
Since first, a child, and half afraid, 

I wandered in the forest shade. 

But thou, gay, merry rivulet, 

Dost dimple, play, and prattle yet ; 
And sporting with the sands that pave 
The windings of thy silver wave, 

And dancing to thy own wild chime, 
Thou laughest at the lapse of time. 
The same sweet sounds are in my ear 
My early childhood loved to hear; 

As pure thy limpid waters run, 

As bright they sparkle to the sun; 

As fresh the herbs that crowd to drink 
The moisture of thy oozy brink; 

The violet there, in soft May dew, 
Comes up, as modest and as blue; 

As green, amid thy current’s stress, 
Floats the scarce-rooted water cress ; 
And the brown ground bird, in thy glen, 
Still chirps as merrily as then. 


Thou changest not—but I am changed, 
Since first thy pleasant banks I ranged ; 
And the grave stranger, come to see 
The play-place of his infancy, 
das scarce a single trace of him 
Who sported once upon thy brim. 

The visions of my youth are past— 
Too bright, too beautiful to last. 

I’ve tried the world—it wears no more 
The colouring of romance it wore. 
Yet well has nature kept the truth 
She promised to my earliest vouth ; 
The radiant beauty, shed abroad 

On all the glorious works of God, 
Shows freshly, to my sobered eye, 
Each charm it wore in days gone by. 


A few brief years shall pass away, 
And I, all trembling, weak, and grey, 
Bowed to the earth which waits to fold 
My ashes in the embracing mould 
(If haply the dark will of fate 
Indulge my life so long a date), 

May come for the last time to look 
Upon my childhood’s favourite brook. 
Then dimly on my eye shall gleam 
The sparkle of thy dancing stream ; 
And faintly on my ear shall fall 

Thy prattling current’s merry call; 
Yet shalt thou flow as glad and bright 
As when thou met’st my infant sight. 


And I shall sleep—and on thy side, 
As ages after ages glide, 
Children their early sports shall try, 
And pass to hoary age and die. 
But thou, unchanged from year to year, 
Gaily shalt play and glitter here ; 
Amid young flowers and tender grass 
Thy endless infancy shalt pass ; 
And, singing down thy narrow glen, 
Shalt mock the fading race of men. 


B. 





TO THE MOON. 


I pour my tribute song to thee, 
Fairest gem of even ; 

Thy pleasant light falls full and free 
From a far home in heaven. 


Thy silver crest is on the wave 
And the cloud that over it hovers; 
It sleeps alike on the new-made grave, 
And the bridal bed of lovers. 


The dark blue depths are spreading fair, 
And many a star is beaming 

A faintly sparkling lustre there, 
While men beneath are dreaming. 


And those fair stars are still, the while, 
To see thee float through heaven, 
Pouring the glory of thy smile 
Through clouds that smile hath riven. 


Faintly thy rising radiance shone, 
Dim, in the sea foam’s whiteness ; 

Now mounted on thy zenith throne, 
Thou coverest earth with brightness. 


Sweet moon, thy beauty glads the eye 

And calms the heart that turns to thee ; 
And breathes from out that silent sky, 

The holy peace of purity. S. X. 





A FRAGMENT. 


Dear Sister, I was once as thou art now, 

A thing all life and joyance ; then my brow, 
Untouched by time or care, was smooth; my mind, 
Like thine, was buoyant; ranging, unconfined 

As winds that sweep the ocean. While I gaze 
Upon thee, and behold thy innocent ways, 

How does the memory of departed days 

Haunt me with feelings, that I would forget ; 

Joys, whose remembrance only brings regret, 

Now they are gone forever. Once, like thee, 

I roved among the hills ; there, fancy-free, 

Gazing on Nature with intense delight, 

With an unsated, cloyless appetite. 

They call thee childish !—Would that I could bring 
Back my own childish feelings, when the Spring, 
Just blushing into Summer, clothed the woods 
With varied verdure, and the rushing floods 
Sounded delicious music; or when wild 

With coming storms, with clouds on clouds up-piled 
In awful grandeur, and with winds that sobbed 
Loud through the forest, Winter came, and robbed 
Autumn of all her beauty. 


INTELLIGENCE. 








[For an account of the Franklin Institute, which 
is well worth notice, see the files of the National 
Gazette for the last six weeks or two months. 
It contains the constitution, &c. | 


A prospectus has been issued, in Phila- 
delphia, by Edward Clark, A. M., of “The 


American Repertory of Agriculture, Man-! 


ufactures and the Mechanic Arts.” Its 


chief object will be to collect, as far as 


may be found practicable, all the important 
knowledge of our country, connected with 


'the subjects mentioned in the title; but 


other subjects connected with science and 
domestic economy will be introduced. Spe- 
cifications of expired or existing patents, 
or abstracts from them, and accounts of 
failures in attempted improvements or in- 
ventions, accompanied occasionally with 
explanatory engravings, will also be pub- 
lished when entitled to particular notice. 





WORDSWORTH’S POEMS. 


John H. Wilkins and James Brown will 
publish a Selection from the Works of Wil- 
liam Wordsworth. Thisselection willinclude 
the Excursion and most of his Miscellane- 
ous Poems. None will be omitted which 


are not thought to be decidedly opposed to | tire,—and whenever there may happen to 


the public taste. This selection will be 
comprised in four neat duodecimo volumes. 

Subscriptions received by Cummings, Hil- 
liard, & Co. No. 1 Cornhill, and at William 
Hilliard’s bookstore, Cambridge. 


+ 


Sumner L. Fairfield is preparing for the 
press, a Metrical Romance, entitled “Mo- 
rana or the Avenger, founded on the His- 
tory of a celebrated Indian prophet recently 


deceased.” Also, a didactic poem, entitled 





“The Pleasures of Melancholy.” 








In press and expected to be published 
the present month, Elements of Universal 
Geography, Ancient and Modern, on the 
Principles of Comparison and Classifica- 
tion.—Modern Geography, by William C. 
Woodbridge.—Ancient Geography, by Em- 
ma Willard, Principal of the Female Sem- 
inary at Troy, N. Y. 





THE BOSTON JOURNAL OF PHIL OSOPHY AND 
THE ARTS. 


The Boston Journal of Philosophy and 
the Arts, containing Selections from the 
Transactions of Learned Societies and for- 
eign Scientific Journals, and original ana- 
lytical views of subjects in Philosophy and 
the Arts compiled from various sources ; in- 
tended to exhibit a view of the progress of 
discovery in Natural Philosophy, Mechanics, 
Chemistry, Geology and Mineralogy, Natu- 
ral History, Comparative Anatomy and 
Physiology, Geography, Statistics, and the 
Fine and Useful Arts. Conducted by John 
W. Webster, M. D. John Ware, M. D. and 
Daniel Treadwell, Feliows of the American 
Academy of Arts and Siences. Published 
by Cummings, Hilliard & Co. No. 1, Corn- 
hill, Boston ; to whom communications are 
to be addressed, post-paid. 

The object of this work is to render ac- 
cessible to the American public, the various 
and important information which is con- 
stantly communicated to the European 
world, through the transactions of their 
learned Societies, and their Scientific Jour- 
nals. It is well known that nearly all the 
valuable discoveries in Philosophy, of the 
present century, have been first made 
known through these publications. Their 
number has now, however, become so ex- 
tended, that access to them can be obtained 
by only a small proportion of readers. This 
is particularly the case in our own country, 
and a veil is thus drawn between us and the 
rapid progress which is daily making in 
discovery on the other side of the Atlantic. 
It is also to be considered that as they have 
increased in number, their value has been 
somewhat diminished by the frequent ad- 
mission of indifferent articles. 

It is intended in the work, the plan of 
which is now submitted to the public, to 
publish selections of such papers, or parts 
of papers, as are in themselves most valua- 
ble, or possess an interest from any rela- 
tion they may have to the situation and 
prospects of the American people,—to make 
occasional abridgements of those whose 
length would preclude their admission en- 


be a variety of articles from different sour- 
ces upon any particular subject, to present 
analytical views of them. This last method 
of communicating information it is hoped 
may be made especially useful; since it 
happens, that observations relating to the 
same subject are frequently made at near- 
ly the same time, by several individuals in 
different parts of the world, all of which it 
would be impossible to publish, whilst yet 
an analytical view of the whole would be 





of great value. 
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It may be added, that although the prin- 
cipal object will be the publication of se- 
lections from foreign works; yet it is not 
intended that the pages of this Journal shall 
be closed against any original articles of mer- 
itwhich may be offered, particularly those 
relating to the history and progress of dis- 
covery in our own country. 

Conpb1TIoNs.—This work is published on good 
paper, and witha new type. A number, containing 
one hundred pages, is issued every two months. 
Price four dollars a year, payable on the delivery 
of the third Number of each volume. 

The Nature and Plan of this Work will 
be seen from the following Abstract of the 
Contents of the Volume already published. 


AstTronomMy.—Rieussec's Chronograph—-Mr 





Pond on the Changes in the Declination of the Fix- 
ed Stars—Baron ce Zach on the Observatories of | 
Europe—Prof. Farrar on the Comet of 1823—'24 | 
—Elements of the Comet of 1823. 

OptTics.—Mr Butter on the Insensibility of the | 
Eye to certain Colours. 

HypRoNAMics.—Mr Knowles on the Curvili- 
near Form of the Sterns of Ships—Mr Perkins’ 
New Steam Engine—Observations on Circular 
Sterns--Experiments on the Pressure of Wa- 
ter, &c. 

PNnEUMATICcS.—Dr JVollaston on the Finite 
Extent of the Atmosphere—Dr Colladon on a De- | 
scent in a Diving Bell. 

Mecuanics.—Mr Perkins’ Improvements in | 
the Art of Engraving—Mr T'readwell on Cast Iron | 
—New Method of Tanning and Dyeing—Of Glaz- ; 
ing Earthen Ware—Soldering with Cast Iron—De- | 
scription of Monteith & Co’s great Bandana Galle- | 
ry—New Apparatus for Describing Curves—Meth- | 
od of obtaining Iron from Siags and Cinder—Meth- | 
od of producing the Prismatic Colours on Metallic 
Surfaces—On the Alloys of Steel. 

Acovstics.—Dr JVollaston on Sonnds Inaudi- 
ble to certain Ears—Velocity of Sound. 

ELECTRICITY and GALVANISM.—New Form 
of Voltaic Apparatus. 

MAGNETISM.—Account of Captain Scoresby’s 
Magnetical Discoveries. 

ETEOROLOGY.—Prof. Farrar on an Appara- 
tus for Determining the Mean Temperature, &c.— 
Mr Goodwin on the Gale of September, 1822--Re- 
markable Meteor—New Facts respecting the At- 
mosphere—Sir H. Davy on the Formation of Mists. 

CHEMISTRY.—Reduction of Sulphate of Lead 
——Dr Ure on Chloride of Lime or Bleaching Pow- 
der—Dr Webster's Examination of the Meteor 
from Maine, &c.—Test for Proto-Salts of Iron— 
Acid Earth of Persia—Dr Marcet on the Saline 
Contents of Sea Water—Hydriodate of Potass— 
Mr Faraday on Condensation of the Gases—On 
the Action of Platinum on Mixtures of Oxygen, 
Hydrogen, &c.—-Debereiner's Eudiometer—-Dr 
Traill on detecting small quantities of Arsenic— 
Roman Cement—Sir H. Davy on the Condensation 
of Gases. 

ZooLocy.—Mr Smith on Animals of America 
allied to the Genus Antilope—Prof. Jameson on the 
Rocky Mountain Sheep of the Americans—NSir E. 
HTome on a New Species of Rhinoceros—Dr Traill 
on the Orang Outang--On American Animals of 
the Genus Felis. 

COMPARATIVE ANATOMY.—M. G. St Hilaire 
on the Identity of the Organs of Animals of Diffe- 
rent Classes. 

MINERALOGY and GroLocy.—Dr MacCul- 
/och on Certain Elevations of Land Connected with 
the Actions of Volcanoes—Dr Davy on the Miner- 
alogy of Ceylon—Prof. Buckland on Fossil Teeth 
and Bones in a Cave in Yorkshire—Rocking Stone 
of Roxbury—Marble of Stoneham—M. Gay-Lus- 
sac on Voleanoes—Mr Scrope on the Eruption of 
Vesuvius, 1822—Prof. Hausmann on the Geology 
of the Apennines—Green Felspar of Beverly—No- 
tice of Conybeare and Phillips’ Outlines of the Ge- 
ology of England and Wales—Dr Ware on the 




















Fossil Bones of the American Mammoth—Sorda- 
walite—Achmite—Beudant on the Opals of Hun- 
gary—Cleavelandite—Rubellite—Le pidolite—Geo- 
logy of Lake Huron—Review of Parkinson's Out- 
lines of Oryctology—New Localities of American 
Minerals. 

BoTAny.—Rafilesia Titan—Mr Sabine on the 
Wild Potato—Plants from Rio Janeiro. 

ENTOMOLOGY.—Dr Harris on Four Native Spe- 
cies of the Genus Cantharis—Mr irby on Ani- 
mals receiving Nutriment from Mineral Substances 
—Observations on Bees—On the Hybernation of 
the Snail. 

GEOGRAPHY.—Mr Curson’s Ascent to the 
Peak of Misté—Capt. Scoresby’s Voyage to the 
Coast of Greenland—Mr Clissold’s Ascent to Mont 
Blanc—Journey across Newfoundland. 

STATISTICS.—Mr Harvey on the Increase of the 
Population of the United States and Territories of 
America, &c. 

HyproGRAP#HY —On the Luminous Appear- 
ance of the Ocean. 

GENERAL SCIENCE and USEFuL ARTS.—Col. 
Stratton on the Sepulchral Caverns of Egypt— 
Method of Preserving Echini, Asteria, &c.—Ac- 
count of the Fire of St Elmo—Account of the Ex- 


plosion of a Steam Boiler at Lochrin Distillery— | 


New Mode of Extinguishing Fires in Chimneys— 
New Method of Ascertaining the Maximum Den- 
sity of Water—Dr Warren's Description of an 
Egyptian Mummy, and an Account of the Opera- 
tion of Embalming—Matrix of the Diamond 





_—Discovery of a New Alphabet—Account of a 


Man who Swallowed a Number of Clasp Knives— 
New Fermenting Apparatus——Preservation of 
Leeches—New Methoa of Obtaining Castor Oil— 
Description of Vettie’s Giel in Norway—Account 
of the opening of two Mummies—Count Rumiord’s 
Donation for the Establishment of a Biennial Pre- 
mium—Effects of Chloride of Lime as a Disinfec- 
tor—Preservation of Plants—Improved Process for 
Manufacturing White Lead——Improvement in 
Sheathing Copper. 

Horo.ocy.—-Mr Dyar’s Improvement in Clocks. 

SCIENTIFIC BioGRAPHY.—Memoir of the Life 
of Berthollet. 


List of some of the Authors of Articles in the Bos- 
ton Journal of Philosophy and the Arts. 


Sir H. Davy, Bart. F. R. S. 

Lieut. Col. Straton, F. R. S. 

John MacCulluch, M. D. F.R. S. 

John Butter M. D. F. L. 5. 

John Pond, Esq. Astronomer Royal. 

John Farrar, Esq. Prof. Math. &c. in Harvard 
University. | 

Joseph Sabine, Esq. F. RB. S. 

T. W. Harris, M. D. 

James Crichton, Esq. 

John C. Warren, M. D. Prof. Anat. &c. in 
Harvard University. 

Prof. Pictet. 

Sir Everard Home, Bart. 

Rey. William Kirby, F. R. S. 

John Knowles, Esq. F. R. 5. 

Charles H. Smith, Esq. A. L.5. 

Samuel Curson, Esq. 

Henry Meikle, Esq. 

Rev. William Dunbar. 

William Burnet, M. D. 

J. L. Sullivan, Esq. 

R. Stevenson, Esq. F. R. S. 

Thomas 8. Traill, M. D. F. R. §. 

George Harvey, Esq. 

Dr Calladon ot Geneva. 

Baron de Zach. 

M. Gay-Lussac. 

Andrew Ure, M. D. F.R. S. 

William Scoresby, Esq. F. R. S. 

N. M. Hentz, Esq. 

at ea tol L.L. D. &c. 

A . Chemical Assistant at the 

Royal Beiseton. | 

Alexander Marcet, M. D. &c. 

W. H. Wollaston, M.D. V. P. R. S. 

Rey. William Buckland, P. G. S. 








Robert Jameson Esq. Prof. Nat. Hist. Edin. 

Rey. Ezra S. Goodwin. 

James Dean, Esq. Prof. Math. in the Universite 
of Vermont. f 

William E. Cormach, Esq. 

b. Gaspard, M. D., &c. 


or 


Our first number was not published until 
seventeen days after that on which it was 
dated ; this delay arose from an unexpected 
difficulty in procuring from a distant manu- 
factory the paper to be used for the Gazette. 
We retained our original date in order that 
| we might begin with a quarter of the year. 

The third number should be dated May 1, 
but as it could not be published on that day, 
we have concluded to date it on the 15 of 





| May. The successive numbers will appear 


| with regularity, and the number now omitted 
' will be published before the first of Novem- 
ber, that the semiannual volume may then 
be completed. 


fy-Sine the preceding reviews were in type, we 
have learned by intelligence from England that 
Edmund de Quincy, of Oxford, is now generally 
believed to be the author of the “ Confessions of 
an Opium-eater.” We mention this, because the 
writer of the article upon that work supposed it to 
| be a sort of apologetic autobiography of Mr Cole- 
| ridge. 








LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS 
FOR MAY. 


Proofs that the Common Theories and 
Modes of Reasoning respecting the Depravity of 
Mankind exhibit it as a Physical Attribute, with a 
view of the Scripture Doctrine relative to the Na- 
ture and Character of a Moral Agent. $8vo. pp. 
104. New York. 

An Exhibition of Unitarianism, 
Scriptural Extracts. Tract No.1. pp. 35. 
field. 

Statement of Facts relative to the Last 
Will of the late Mrs Badger of Natick, which was 
disallowed onthe Final Hearing. vo. pp. 63. 
Dedham. 

Touches on Agriculture, including a 
Treatise on the Preservation of the Apple Tree, 
together with Family Recipes, Experiments on In- 
sects, &c. &c. By the Author of the Description of 


with 
Green- 





} 
} 


Srunswick and the Towns in Maine. pp. 43. 
Portland. 

Profession is not Principle, or the name 
of Christian is not Christianity. By the Author of 
Decision. 12mo. pp. 162. Boston. 

The Deformed Transformed; a Drama. 
By the Right Honourable Lord Byron. 18mo. pp. 
24. Philadelphia. 

Sermons preached in St. John’s Church, 


Glasgow. By Thomas Chalmers, Minister of St. 
John’s Church, Glasgow. 12mo. pp. 339. Phila- 
delphia. 


An Account of the Varioloid Epidemick, 
which has lately appeared in Edinburgh and other 
parts of Scotland ; with Observations on the Iden- 
tity of Chicken Pox; in a letter to Sir James 
M’Gregor. By John Thompson, M. D. F. R. S. E. 
Syo. pp. 419. Philadelphia. 

_ Percy Mallory. By the Author of Pen 
Owen. 2 Vols. 12mo. pp. 555. Philadelphia. 

Prose. By a Poet. 2 Vols. 18mo. pp. 

411. Philadelphia. 
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A Collection of Essays and Tracts in 
Theology. No.6. By Jared Sparks. Boston. 

Speech of Mr Webster on the Tariff; 
Delivered in the House of Representatives of the 
United States, April, 1824. 8vo. pp. 47. Boston. 

A Sermon, Delivered at the Dedication 
of the New Meeting House, erected for the use of 
the Calvinist Church, and the Society connected 
with it, in Worcester, Mass. Oct. 13, 1823. By 
Samuel Austin, D. D. Pastor of the first Congrega- 
tional Church in Newport, R. I. pp. 23. Worces- 
ter, Mass. 

A Sermon delivered at Worcester, Mass. 
Oct. 15, 1823, at the Ordination of the Rev. Loammi 
[ves Hoadly to the Pastoral Office over the Calvin- 
istic Church and Society inthat Place. By Lyman 
Beecher, D. D. 2d Edit. pp. 40. 

Some Account of the Medical School in 
Boston, and of the General Hospital. pp. 16. 
Published for Distribution. 

A Sermon on Intemperance, delivered at 
the North Church in Newburyport, on the occasion 
of the Public Fast, April 1, 1824. By Luther Fra- 
zier Dimmick. pp. 30. 








A Discourse on the Proper Test of the | 
Christian Character, delivered at the Church in 
Brattle-street, Boston, on the Lord’s Day, March 
21, 1824. By Henry Colman. pp. 22. Boston. 

The Recollections of Jotham Anderson, 
Minister of the Gospel. pp. 118. 

Sermons Illustrative of a Life According 
to the Commandments, in our Idea of the Character 
of the Lord, delivered before the Society of the 
New Jerusaiem. 12mo. pp. 84. Boston. 

The Rational Guide to Reading and Or- | 
thography, being an attempt to improve the Arrange- 
ment of Words in English Spelling Books, and to 
adapt the Reading Lessons to the comprehension of 
those for whom they areintended. By William B. 
Fowle, Instructer of the Monitorial School,- Boston. | 

bal | 

Stories Explanatory of the Church Cate- | 
chism. By Mrs Sherwood, Author of several pop- 
ular works for children. Burlington, N. J. 

History of Henry Miller, a little Boy 
who was not brought up accoriing to the Fashion 
of this World. By the same Author. 1$mo. 

A Brief Memoir of Krishna-Pal, the first | 
Hindoo in Bengal who broke the Chain of their | 
Cast by embracing the Gospel; to which is added | 
The Decision, or Religion must be All, or is Noth- | 
ing. 1Smo. 

Works of Maria Edgeworth, Vol. III. con- | 
taining Belinda. S8vo. Boston. Parker’s Edition. | 

St. Ronan’s Well, Vol. XVI. of the Wa-. 


verly Novels. 8vo. 





| 
| 
| 


emma { 
BY CUMMINGS, HILLIARD, & CO. 
Boston. 


Reflections on the Politics of Ancient | 
Greece. Translated from the German of Arnold | 
i{. L. Heeren, by George Bancroft. | 

What think ye of Christ? A Sermon 
preached at Newburyport, Sunday, Oct. 26, 1823. 
By John Pierpont, Minister of Hollis-street Church, 
Boston. ; 

The Philosophy of Natural History, by 
William Smellie, Member of the Antiquarian and 
Royal Societies of Edinburgh.— With an Introduc- 
tion and various additions and alterations, intend- 
ed to adapt it to the present state of knowledge. By 
John Ware, M. D. Fellow of the Massachusetts 
Medical Society, and of the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences. 

The Greek Reader, by Frederic Jacobs, 
Professor of the Gymnasium at Gotha, and editor 
of the Anthologia. From the seventh German 
edition, adapted to the translation of Buttmann’s” 
Greek Grammar. | 


‘ 
} 


A Practical Treatise upon the Authority 


and Duty of Justices of the Peace in Criminal 


| umes 4 and 5 of the series. ] 








Prosecutions. By Daniel Davis, Solicitor General } 


of Massachusetts. 


A General Abridgment and Digest of 
American Law, with occasional Notes and Com- 
ments. By Nathan Dane, LL. D. Counsellor at 
Law. Volumes f. II. and III. 

Hints on Extemporaneous Preaching. 
By Henry Ware, Jr. Minister of the Second Church 
in Boston. 

Sketches of the Earth and its Inhabi- 
tants; comprising a Description of the Grand 
Features of Nature ; the Principal Mountains, Riv- 
ers, Cataracts, and other Interesting Objects and | 
Natural Curiosties; also of the Chief Cities and 
Remarkable Edifices and Ruins; together with a 
View of the Manners and Customs of different | 
Nations: I[lustrated by One Hundred Engravings. 
By J. E. Worcester. 

Elements of Geography, Ancient and 
Modern: withan Atlas. By J. E. Worcester, A. M. 
Stereotype edition. (In this edition the quantity 
of matter has been much increased, various altera- 
tions have been made in the arrangement, and con- 
siderable changes also in all parts, the modern ge- 
ography, the ancient, and the tabular views. The 
design has been to render the work more conveni- 
ent for use, both to the teacher and the pupil. The 
Atlas has also been revised, and a new map of the 
Eastern and Middle States has been added to it. ] 

An Introduction to Ancient and Modern 
Geography, on the plan of Goldsmith and Guy ; 
comprising Rules for Projecting Maps. With an 
Atlas. By J. A. Cummings. Ninth edition, with 
additions and improvements. 

Hobomok ; a Tale of Early Times. By 


an American. 





BY WELLS AND LILLY, 
Boston. 


Observations on the Diseases of Females 
which are attended by Discharges; illustrated by 
Copper-Plates of the diseases, &c. By Charles 
Mansfield Clarke, Member of the Royal College of 
Surgeons, Surgeon to the Queen’s Lying-In Hospi- 
tal, and Lecturer on Midwifery in London. 

Private and Special Statutes of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts. From February 
1806 to February 1814. Revised and published by 
authority of the Legislature, in conformity with a 
resolution, passed 22d February, 1822. [These 
volumes contain the Acts passed since the publica- 
tion of the three first volumes, and comprise vol- 


Journal of a Residence in Chili. By A 
Young American, detained in that Country during 
the Revolutiouary scenes of 1817-18-19. 

Duke Christian of Luneburg; or, Tradi- 
tjon from the Hartz. By Miss Jane Porter, author 
of “ Thaddeus of Warsaw.” &c. &c. &c. 

Warreniana; With Notes Critical and 
Explanatory. By the Editor of a Quarterly Re- 
view. [This work is said to have been written by 
the “ Authors of Rejected Addresses.”’] 


BY JACOB B. MOORE, 


Concord. 


A Gazetteer of the state of New Hamp- 
shire. Embellished with an accurate Map of the 
state, and several other engravings. By John Far- 
mer and Jacob B. Moore. 

A. new edition of Jefferson’s Manual. | 
18mo. 





Annals of the town of Concord, in the | 
county of Merrimack, and state of New Hamp- | 
shire, from its first settlement, in the 1726, to 


the year 1823; with ra phi etches. To 
which is added a memoir Srthe Penacook Indians. 








An Historical and Topographical Sketch 
of Andover, N. H. By Jacob 8. Moore. 

Civil and Ecclesiastical History of Ep- 
som, N. H. By Rev. Jonathan Curtis, A. M. 

The Genius of Oblivion, and other 
Poems. By a Lady of New Hampshire. 





BY E. LITTELL, 
Philadelphia. 

The Journal of Foreign Medicine, No. 14. Edited 
by John D. Godman, M. D. quarterly, $4 a year. 

The Museum of Foreign Literature and 
Science, No. 22, monthly, $6 a year. 

The Christian Advocate, edited by Asahel 
Green, D. D. monthly, $3 a year. 








LIST OF WORKS IN PRESS 
FOR MAY. 





The Lives of the Ancient Philosophers, 
Translated fromthe French of Fenelon, with Notes, 
and a Life of the Author. By Rey. John Cormack, 
M. A. Burlington, N. J. 

Journal of a Tour in Italy in the year 
1821, with a Description of Gibraltar. By An 
American. $8vo. with plates. New York. 

Hume and Smollett’s History of England. 
Abridged, and continued tothe accession George 
the Fourth. By John Robinson, D. D. 1 Vol. 
8vo. with 160 engravings. New York. 

Alden’s Spelling Book. Second Volume. 
Tenth Edition. Boston. 

A third Edition of Wayland’s Sermon on 
Moral Dignity of the Missionary Enterprise. 
Boston. 





BY CUMMINGS, HILLIARD & CO. 
Boston. 


M. T. Ciceronis Orationes Quedam Se- 
lecte. With English Notes. 

(In this edition, undertaken with the approbation 
and by the advice of the Principal of Exeter Acad- 
emy, for which Seminary the work was originally 
prepared, the Notes will be improved by alterations 
and additions suggested by respectable instructers, 
and no pains will be spared to avoid errors of the 
press. | 

Institutes of Natural Philosophy, The- 
oretical and Practical. By William Enfield, 
LL. D. Fourth American edition, with improve- 
ments. 

A General Abridgment and Digest of 
American Law, with Occasional Notes and Com- 
ments. By Nathan Dane, LL. D. In eight vol- 
umes. Vol. LV. 

Collectanea Graeca Minora. Sixth Cam- 
bridge edition; in which the Latin of the Notes 
and Vocabulary is translated into English. 

Publius Virgilius Maro ;—Bucolica, Geor- 
gica, et Aneis. With English Notes, for the use 


' of Schools. 


Lectures on various branches of Naturai 
History. By William Dandridge Peck, A. A. & 
S. H. S. late Professor of Natural History in Har- 
vard University. 

An Introduction to the Differential and 
Integral Calculus, or the Doctrine of Fluxions; de- 
signed for an extraordinary Class in the University. 

Sermons, by the late Rev. David Osgood, 
D. D. Pastor of the Church in Medford. [To be 
published in a few days. | 

A Greek and English Lexicon. 

[This work, which was announced some time 
since, has been delayed beyond the intention of the 
publishers by circumstances that could not be anti- 
cipated; but will now proceed with all the des- 
patch consistent with the nature of such a work ; 
which, being designed for the use of young persons 
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in particular, will demand very great care in the 
revision and correction of the press. } 

Florula Bostoniensis, a Collection of Plants 
ef Boston and its Vicinity, with their places of 
growth, times of flowering, and occasional remarks. 
By Jacob Bigelow, M. D. Rumford Professor, and 
Professor of Materia Medica in Harvard Univer- 
sity. Second edition, greatly enlarged. 

A Summary of the Law and Practice of 
Real Actions. By Asahel Stearns, Professor of 
Law in Harvard University. 

The Four Gospels of the New Testament 
in Greek, from the Text of Griesbach, with a Lexi- 
con in English of all the words contained in them ; 
designed for the use of Schools. 

Seventeen Discourses on Several Texts 
of Scripture ; addressed to Christian Assemblies in 
Villages near Cambridge. To which are added, 
Six Morning Exercises. By Robert Robinson. 
First American edition. 

An Introduction to Algebra. By War- 
ren Colburn. 

Arithmetic ; being a Sequel to First Les- 
sons in Arithmetic. By Warren Colburn. 

Saratoga; a Tale of the Revolution. In 
two vols. 





BY WELLS AND LILLY, 
Boston. 


Private Correspondence of William Cow- 
per, Esq. With several of his most intimate 
Friends. Now first published from the original, in 
the possession of his kinsmen, John Johnson, LL. 
D. Rector of Yaxham, with Welborne in Norfolk. 

Female Friendship. A Tale for Sundays. 
By the author of “ School for Sisters.” 

A Treatise on Crimes and Misdemeanors. 
In two volumes. By William Ordnall Russell, 
of Lincoln’s Inn, Esq. Barrister-at-Law.—With 
Notes and References to American Authorities. 
By Daniel Davis, Esq. Solicitor General of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Pickering’s Reports. 
Massachusetts Reports. | 

A new edition of Say’s Political Economy. 

Eighth volume of Taunton’s Repofts. 

The Seats and Causes of Diseases, inves- 
tigated by Anatomy; containing a great variety of 
Dissections, and accompanied with Remarks. By 
John Baptist Morgagni, Chief Professor of Anato- 
my, and President of the University at Padua.— 
Abridged, and elucidated with copious notes. By 
William Cooke, Member of the Royal College 
of Surgeons, London—and one of the Hunterian 
society. 


(Continuation of 





BY JACOB B. MOORE, 
Concord. 


Reports of Cases argued and determined 
in the Superior Court of New Hampshire. Vol. 
if. [To be published in June. | 

Collections of the Historical Society of 
New Hampshire. Vol. I. (To contain, besides 
original articles, the History of the Indian Wars, 
written by Mr Penhallow, with copious notes, &c.} 





BY CAREY AND LEA. 
Philadelphia. 

Notes on Mexico, with Maps and an 
Appendix of Documents. By a South-Carolinian, 
vO. 

A System of Midwifery, by W. P. Dew- 
ees, M. D. In one large volume, 8vo. with plates. 

O’Halloran, or the Insurgent Chief, a 
novel, in two volumes. By the author of * The 
Wilderness” and “ Spectre of the Forest.” 


Long’s Second Expedition. Narrative of} 


an Expedition to the Source of the St Peters’, Lake 


Winnipeck, Lake of the Woods, &c. performed im : 


the year 1823, by order of the Hon. John C, Cale 
heun, Secretary of War, under the direction, of 








Stephen H. Long, Major of the United States En- 
gineers. In 2 vols. 8vo. with plates. 

Essays on Variolous, Vaccine and Vario- 
loid diseases, by N. Chapman, M. D. 8yo. 

Chapman on Fever. 8vo. 

Cook on Nervous Diseases. In 2 vols. 
8vo. 

Cooke’s Morgagni. In 2 vols. 

Conversations on Chemistry, new edition, 
with Notes. By W. Keating. 

Digest of American Reports. In 4 vols. 
royal 8vo. By T. J. Wharton, Esq. 

Sayings and Doings, or Sketches from 
Real Life, in 2 vols. 12mo. 





BY ABRAHAM SMALL, 
Philadelphia. 


A Dissertation on the Nature and Extent 
of the Jurisdiction of the Courts of the United States. 
By Peter S. Duponceau, Esq. with an Introduction 
and an Appendix, in which wil! be contained a 
Sketch of the national and judiciary powers exer- 
cised in the United States, from the settlement of 
the colonies to the time of the adoption of the | 
Federal Constution. By Thomas Sergeant, ksq. 

History of the Colonies planted by the 
English on the continent of North America, from | 
their settlement to the commencement of that War 
which terminated in their Independence. 

A Treatise on the Principles of Pleading 
in Civil Actions; comprising a summary view of 
the whole proceedings in a suit at law, fifth edition, 
with the addition of notes and references to all the 
American authorities. By Joseph P. Norris, Jun. 
Esq. 

A Treatise on the Law of Partnership. 
By Neil Gow, Esq. With the addition of American 
notes and references. By Edward D. Ingraham, Esq. 

Transactions of the American Philosoph- 
ical Society. Volume 2d, new series, quarto, with 
several plates. 

Conversations on Chemistry, in 1 vol. 
12mo. With notes of Professors Cooper and Keat- 
ing. 














NEW NOVEL. 


CumriinGs, HILLIARD & CO. have 
just published HOBOMOK, a Tale of 
Early Times. By an American. In 1 vol. 
12mo. 75 cents. 


Then all this youthful paradise around, 

And all the broad and boundless mainland, lay 
Cooled by the interminable wood, that, frowned 
O’er mount and vale. Bryant. 


PREFACE. 

In the summer of 1823, my friend ******* en- 
tered my study with an air which indicated he had 
something to communicate. 

“ Frederic,” says he, “ do you know I have been 
thinking of a new plan lately ?” 

“ A wise one, no doubt,” replied I; “ but, prithee, 
what is it ?” 

“Why, to confess the truth, your friend 
Pp******'s remarks concerning our early history, 
have half tempted me to write a New England 
novel.” 

* A novel!” quoth I—‘ when Waverly is gallop- 
ing over hilland dale, faster and more successful 
than Alexander's conquering sword? Even Amer- 
ican ground is occupied. *‘ Spy’ is lurking in 
every closet,—the mind is every where supplied 
with ‘ Pioneers’ on the land, and is soon likely to 


be with ‘ Pilots’ on the deep.” 
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“I know that,” replied he ; “Scott wanders over | 
oe jestic as the bird | 
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he, smiling, “that my wildest hopes, hardly my 
wildest wishes, had placed me even within sight of 
the proud summit which has been gained by either 
Sir Walter Scott, or Mr. Cooper. I am aware that 
the subject which called forth your friend’s animat- 
ed observations, owed its romantic coloring almost 
wholly to his own rich imagination. Still, barren 
and uninteresting as New England history is, I 
feel there is enough connected with it, to rouse the 
dormant energies of my soul; and I would fain 
deserve some other epitaph than that ‘he lived and 
died.’” 

[ knew that my friend, under an awkward and 
unprepossessing appearance, concealed more tal- 
ents than the world was aware of. I likewise knew 
that when he once started in the race, “the de’il 
take the hindmost” was his favorite motto. So I 
e’en resolved to favour the project, and to procure 
for him as many old historical pamphlets as pos- 
sible. 

A few weeks after, my friend again entered my 
apartment, and gave me a package, as he said, 
“Here are my MSS., and it rests entirely with 
you, whether or not to give them to the public. 
You, and every one acquainted with our earliest 
history, will perceive that | owe many a quaint ex- 
pression, and pithy sentence, to the old and forgot- 
ten manuscripts of those times. 

“The ardour with which I commenced this task, 


| has almost wholly abated. 


“Seriously, Frederic, what chance is there that 
I, who so seldom peep out from ‘the loop-holes of 
retreat,’ upon a gay and busy world, can have writ- 
ten any thing which will meet their approbation? 
Besides, the work is full of faults, which I have 
talents enough to see, but not to correct. It has 
indeed fallen far short of the standard which I had 
raised in my own mind. You well know that state 
of feeling, when the soul fixes her keen vision on 
distant brightness, but in vain stretches her feeble 
and spell-bound wing, for a flight so lofty. The 
world would smile,” continued he, “to hear me 
talk thus, concerning a production, which will 
probably never rise to the surface with our ephem- 
eral trifles of the day ;—but painful, anxious timid- 
ity must unavoidably be felt by a young author in 
his first attempt. However, [ will talk no more 
about it. ‘ What is writ, is writ—would it were 
worthier.’ 

“If I succeed, the voice of praise will cheer me 
in my solitude. I[fI fail, thank Heaven, there is 
no one, but yourself,can insult me with his pity.” 

Perhaps the public may think me swayed by un- 
due partiality,—but after | had read my friend’s 
MS. I wrote upon the outside, “Send it to the 
Printer.” 








Tue Publishers of this Gazette furnish» 
on liberal terms, every book and eve 
periodical work of any value which America 
affords. They have reguiar correspondents, 
and make up orders on the tenth of every 
month for England and France, and fre- 
quently for Germany and Italy, and import 
from thence to order one or more copies of 
any work for a moderate commission; and 
they would remark, that their orders are 
executed by gentlemen who are well quali- 
fied tc select the best editions, and that 
they are purchased at the lowest prices 
for cash. Al! new publications in any way 
noticed in this Gazette, they have for sale 
or can procure on quite as good terms as 
those of their respective publishers. 

Cummrines, Hinwirarp & Co. 
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